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Hotels and Travel. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Nile, Bermuda, 
Florida, West Indies, 
Holy Land, Egypt, Europe. 


Programs ready, post free. Mention tour. 
GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE FREE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N. Y. 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Grand Winter Cruise 


TO 
BERMUDA,WEST INDIES. VENEZUELA and MEXICO, 
BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 
Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897, 
For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Mexico) 
Havana, Brunswick, Ga., uration, 45 days. Price o 
passage ‘9270 and upward. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
















Opposite Grace Church, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met 
with in a public house, and which insensibly draws you 
there as often as you turn your tace toward New York.” 


THE HYGEIA HOT 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 


Recently improved and beautified, is now 








a 











“s 


the most complete, homelike and comfortable 
resort hotel between New York and Florida. 
Spacious and delightfully situated rooms, 
elegant private suites. Finest plumbing and 
perfect drainage. 
F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 
A. ©. PIKE, Manager. 


HOBKIRK INN Est. 1882. Camden, 8S.©. Dry 
. my piney-wood climate; little 
wind; warin house, open fires, sunny rooms; excellent 
cooking; aimple grounds; house physician. References, 
circulars. F. W. ELDREDGE, Prop. 








Religious Notices. 
Religious und ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





oAnpatogn SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
aaa the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
— ym the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and life Boa 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
anv. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per ertion. 














© KRoom and Board in a aioreg man’s family may 
be secured by addressing B. A. tL, Conpregationatict 
Office, Congregational House, Bostor ,; Mass 





ws TED. Men and women, on salary and com- 

mission, to introduce an article superior for its 
kind to any other and essential in the da ‘ily work of 
every household, Perfectly respectable business. State 
address, age and experience. 


Dept. C, P. 0. Box 2886, Boston. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 


of ail concerned if, in vorresponaence suggested by 





aanouncements in our ADVERT: SING COLUMNS, men- 

tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was | 

seen in The Congregationalist | 
' 


The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 


Published every Thursday, 


At | Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOK, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00, 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for yn ey are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
cme, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 

on. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11} if ches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 





21 January 1897 





in Appreciation from 
The Independent (New York) 


‘“‘That was an ideal pilgrimage to England 
and Holland that was organized last summer 
by The Congregationalist to celebrate the 
completion of its eightieth year. It was a 
Congregational pilgrimage to points of bis- 
torical interest to Congregationalists of the 
New World, and its representative character 
caused it to be received with special cordiality 
and hospitality wherever its itinerary led- 
Nearly fifty Americans were of the party, and 
their doiogs and wanderings were recorded, 
week by week, by Miss Frances J. Dyer, and 
published in The Congregationalist, on whose 
editorial staff she serves. These letters, with 
other souvenirs of the trip, have been collected 
and issued in a sumptuously illustrated vol- 
ume, dedicated to ‘Our Hosts in England.’ 
Nearly seventy names, ministers, deans, arch- 
deacons, canons, bishops, archbishops, mayors, 
earls, and one general, the ‘Gentleman Usver 
of the Black Rod,’ make up the distinguished 
list whose hospitality is recorded in this 
BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE. One special fea- 
ture of the trip was the laying of the corner 
stone of the new John Robinson Memorial 
Church, in Gainsborough, by Ambassavor 
Bayard. The trip was a brilliant idea of 
The Congregationalist, carried out to per- 
fection, and worthily recorded in the volume 
before us.” esp aS 

Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 200 I! 1s- 
trations. 100 Autograpbs. 


Price $3.00, Postpaid. 
A few copies, parchment paper binding, $2 25. 
Order from office of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








Church Equipment. 
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: “Investigate the 
Church Cushion 


+ question in your church. Send for our free 
“{ book, ‘* Testimonial Wonders,” proving that 

+ our Patent Elastic Felt Cushions have given +} 
‘} as many as 44 years continuous service, and * 

: are now “as good as new.” This is the kind ; 


enentueaes¥uentate 








be) you want. = 
<f OSTERMOOR & CO., # 
<j: 116 Elizabeth 8 New York. > 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of evry cae single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Addre 


BLAKE BELL oe.., Boston, Mass. 
THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS <2*4< 


& Ady eo 
rietamee jeep METAL 2 pr — TIN). 
‘or Price and Cata! 
__ eS HANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
& Leg hd ant = Church, Bells & Chi hi 
est Pure Cop- 
er and Tin urch Be S 4 
5 Tg 
So Bi “Seteters o of Largest Bell tn in 4 teas 


BELLS 


fom Alloy Church & School Bells. MP amogd 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hills 


Ci py] Be FOUNDRY 


Catalogue with CHYRE: oy $e als. CHOOL. FIRE erms. 
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MR. MOODY'S SEOOND WEEK. 


The Tremont Temple audiences have reached 
the superlative degree of fullness, and the 
popular response to the efforts of Mr. Moody 
and his corps of helpers is measured now in 
part by the number of disappointed ones who 
would pass closed doors. The continuance of 
the centralization of efforts at and near the 
Temple has made the hub verily “‘ the bull’s 
eye of New England,” as Mr. Moody puts it. 
The admission tickets, freely distributed for 
specific dates ahead, are ordinarily exhausted 
several days in advance. A glance at the 
large audiences makes it plain that suburban 
and country neighborhoods are to all appear- 
ances taking advantage largely of the special 
opportunity of hearing the Northfield preacher. 
The ministers also, judging from the plat- 
form attendance, have benefited more largely 
by the accommodations reserved for them. 

The morning meetings have not been quite 
as large as those of the afternoon. They cer- 
tainly have attained larger success than an- 
ticipated. The early meeting last Thursday, 
on the special day of fasting and prayer, was 
earnest and helpfal. 

The increase of numbers has enlarged the 
enthusiasm. The pressing and hurry at the 
entrance and through the corridors of the 
temple commence and continue more than an 
hour before the meetings. The song services, 
varied by selections of the chorus, congre- 
gation and soloists, has begun at an earlier 
hour than at first, and at the arrival of the 
hour of the meeting the fervor of praise is 
well fired. 

What Mr. Moody would have on the part of 
Christians, judging from the general line of 
his talks the past week, he has expressed in 
the homely phrase: ‘‘ Get up and go to work.” 
He addressed the suggestion to parents, church 
members, neighbors, pastors—to all who would 
have power through the grace of God. No 
doubt he has already made more than a surface 
impression on the minds of his auditors. 
But while he is giving thanks for that Mr. 
Moody craves a deeper arousing. His courage 
is stimulated by signs here and hopeful indi- 
cations in the adjoining towns and cities. 

Mr. Moody gives hearty sympathy and fre- 
quent indorsement to Mr. Murphy’s temper- 
ance campaign now going forward at Berke- 
ley Temple every evening. Hundreds have 
signed the pledge there and at Faneuil Hall, 
where crowded noon meetings were held last 
week. Sam Jones having pre-empted the his- 
toric edifice for this week, Mr. Murphy has 
taken possession of a store on Bedford Street, 
in the heart of the business section, where he 
is speaking with good effects every noon. 

eS we a ee 

The address of Mrs. Ruth B. Baker, who is secur- 
ing homes for Armenian refugees, was incorrectly 
stated last week. It should be 171 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 

Are you “All Broken Up?’ 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It steadies the nerves, clears the brain and pro- 
motes digestion. Makes a pleasant and wholesome 
beverage. 








Educational. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGECNY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST MMTH STREET, N. Y¥. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvEReTT O. Fisk & Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL 0,0: College prepar. 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, etc. Circulars. 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. nen training for College and 
Technical Schools. ERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


New YorkK, NEw YorK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West s6th Bt., New York City. From Kindergarten 
through College Preparatory. Home and chaperonage. 
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“Rev Floyd W. Tomkins’ The Christian Life: 
What It Is and How to Live It (LE. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. Price,75 cents) is pre-eminently a 
book for earnest Christians, It is full of practical 
good sense and interest from cover to cover. It re- 
minds one of Henry Drummond's books and James 
Stalker’s in the virility and beauty of its style. 
The writer knows his subject well and tells about it 
with a simplicity, vigor and truthfulness infinitely 
refreshing tomen who are troubled and puzzled by 
the complicated questions of existence and only 
more confused by many well-meaning writers who 
undertake to guide them to the Christian life. 
There are eight chapters of a dozen small pages 
each, dealing with ‘Life,’ ‘Responsibility,’ ‘Prayer, 
‘Bible Reading,’ Christian Worship,’ ‘ Christian 
Fellowship,’ ‘ The Holy Communion,’ and ‘Joy in 
the Holy Ghost’ They furnish an excellent series 
of topics for prayer meetings, the leader toreada 
chapter and the members to discuss it. Thisisa 
practical suggestion worth noting. Every one 
would do well to straighten himself out by reading 
this book,and to have it at hand to straighten out 
puzzled friends.”—Christian World. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


That Affair Next Door. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of ‘‘ Miss 
Hurd: An Enigma,” ‘Dr. Izard,’” ‘The 
Leavenworth Case,” etc. (No. 17 in the 
‘*Hudson Library.’’) 12mo, $1.00; paper, 
50 cts. 


Household Economics. 

A Course of Lectures in the School of Eco- 
nomics of the University of Wisconsin. By 
HELEN CAMPBELL, author of ‘‘ Prisoners of 
Poverty,” ‘* American Girls’ Home Book,”’ 
etc. 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Books and Their Makers 
During the Middle Ages. 


A Study of the Conditions of the Production 
and Distribution of Literature from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire to the Close of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Gro. HAVEN Put- 
NAM, A. M., author of ‘‘ Authors and Their 
Public in Ancient Times.” 

Now complete in 2 vols. Sold separately. 
8vo, gilt tops, each, $2.50. 

Vol. I.—A. D. 467-1600 

Vol. I1.—1500-1709 (the date of the first Copy- 
right Statute). 

“The work has an irresistible fascination. The 
amount of original research that has gone into it is 
simply enormous, and the materials have been most 
thoroughly assimilated and methodically presented.” 
—Literary World. 

“It is seldom that such wide learning, such histor 
ical grasp and insight, have been employed in their 
service.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


A BOOK OF GEMS! 


Sacred Songs Ne. ! 


By Sankey, MeGranalhan and Stebbins. 
This New Collection of Devotional songs used by Mr. 
Moopy and Mr. SANKEYy in the great meetings held in 
New York in November and December 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 








Contains the latest and best New Songs 
) by the Authors, These can be obtained in 
no other book. Is pronounced by many 
of our leading Evangelists and Singers 


‘the best of the Serics.’’ 
JUST THE BOOK you need 


this winter. Do not adopt a book un- 
til you have tried Sacred Songs No. 1 
$25 per 100; 30 cts. each, if by mail. 


If your Bookseller does not sell it, send 
to the Publishers, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
Chieago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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Reminder for 1897. é 


HELPS TO BE INCLUDED. | 2Y 


mail. 


Lyman Abbott on the Acts, $1.50 
Geo. F. Pentecost on Old 


Testament and Acts, - - 1.00 
Dr. Houghton on “The 

Christian Church in the 

Early Centuries,” - - - 2.50 
Dr. Condit’s ‘History of 

the English Bible,” - - 2.00 


SINGING BOOKS. 
For the Sunday School. Net. 
Carmina for the Sunday School, .35 
By Mudge and Turner. 
For the Lecture Room. 
Many Voices, - - += = = 
By Mudge and Talmage. 
For the Church. 
Carmina Sanctorum,- - - 1.60 
By Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy and Mudge. 
Evangelical Hymnal, - - 1.75 
By C. C. Halland 8, Lasar, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


SOOO OO8OGi''88888888 


The Tearléss Land. 


A Collection of Poems on Heaven. 
Compiled by M.C. HAZARD, Pa.D. 


The poems are grouped under the following 
topics: — 7 

1. LONGINGS FOR HEAVEN. 2. THE PILGRIMAGE 
TO HEAVEN. 3. THE GATE TO HEAVEN. 4. THE 
HEAVENLY LAND, 5. THE HEAVENLY City. 6. THE 
HEAVENLY HOME. 7. REUNIONS IN HEAVEN. 8. 
REST IN HEAVEN. 9. THE BLISS OF HEAVEN. 10. 
THE LORD OF HEAVEN. 
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“It is surprising that such 
a compilation has not been 
made before.”—The Outlook. 


* One will have to read the 
book itself to apepetiate the 
full richness of the poetical 
literature in this line.”— 7he 

Watchman. 

“Will need only to be 
named to find a large num- 
ber of interested readers.” 
—The Interior. 

“Carefully selected, with 
rigid exclusion of all trashy 
and sickly sentiment.” —7'he 
Christian Advocate. 

“Sets forth in choicest 
forms the various aspects of 
one of the most precious 
hopes of the human heart.” 
—Christian Work. 

“In it are brought together a great number of the very 
best poems in the language on heaven.”—7he Advance. 

“Many of the poems are well known, while others, of 
rare merit,are brought from obscurity.”— Zion's Herald. 


“ The book is a constant treat to the Christian reader.” 
—The Congregationalist. 


“It is decidedly superior to ve | of the various anthol- 
ogies in this line.”—New Hampshire Journal. 





Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 


Ausic @achers 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress if you wish to receive 


Free of Charge 


a copy of ** The Musical Visi- 
tor,’’ a magazine devoted to 
the interests of music and mu- 
sicians; and a copy of ** The 
Teachers Hand Book,’’ con- 
taining a list of choice musical 
compositions and aids forteach- 
ing purposes. Mention this 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 

Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


‘Everything in the Music Line. ' 
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The Macmillan Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Steel's New Novel. 


On the Face of the Waters. 


A Tale of the Great Mutiny. 

By Frora ANNIE STEEL Ready Jan, 27th. 
In England three editions were exhausted 
within one mouth of its publication. 

Cloth, I2mo, $1.50. 
Uniform with the New Editions of 

The Flower of Forgiveness. 

Miss Stuart’s Legacy. $1.50. 

Red Rowans. $1.50. 

“ We have read Mrs. Steel's book with ever increasing 
surprise and admiration. It is the most wonderfal pic- 
ture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny 
will lay it down without a gasp of admiration, and be- 
lieve that the same emotion will be felt by thousands.” 
—The Spectator. 

“It is certainly a remarkable book. The native in- 
triguesare brilliantly handled,””—A.T,. QUILLER-COUCH, 
in The Speaker. 

“A really able and brilliant romance, Beyond ques- 
tion by far the greatest romance of the Indian Mutiny, 
if not alsoour best history of it.’"—Zhe Scotsman. 


$1.50. 





JUST READY. 


On Many Seas. 


The Life and Experience of a Yankee Sailor. 
By Frep B. WiciiaAMs. Evdited by bis Friend, 

W.S. Booru. Ciotn, 12mo0, $1.50. 

The book is dedicated to the sailors who have made 
the American flag known and respected in every harbor 
of the world, 

The book is written with all a sailor’s vitality, his 
strength of imagination, and the dramatic skill of a 
born story teller. 

It is the record of a phase of life utterly vanished, 
but once familiar to many an old family of New Bedford, 
Salem or Gloucester, and in many a town which, like 
Salem, has still its Museum of East Indian curiosities, 
brought home by captains in the merchantman trade 
with the far East. 


A New Volume by Goldwin Smith, D.C. L. 
Guesses at the Riddle of 


Existence. 
With Other Essays on Kindred Subjects, Now 

Ready Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

The papers are the work of a man who reads all that 
the best of recent thinkers have to offer—men like 
Drummond, Kidd, Balfour, etec.—and passes criticism on 
it in a pungent, or keen, incisive style, destructive in 
aim, brilliant in execution. 

The titles of the “ Other Essays” are: 

The Church and the O!d Testament; Is 
There Another Life? The Miraculous Element 
in Christianity ; Morality and Theism. 





A Timely Reference to the Armenian Question. 


Transcaucasia and Ararat. 

Notes of a Vacation Tour. By James Bryce, 
M. P., author of ** The American Common- 
weaith,’ etc. With aSupplementary Chapter 
on the recent bistory ot the Armenian Ques- 
tion. Cloth, 12 no, $3.00 net. 





A New Volume, Completing the Series of 


English Prose Selections. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, LL. D. 
Critical Bi-graphies by Various Writers, and 
Genera! lutroductions to each Period Sru- 
deuts’ Edition. Each Volume, $1.10 met. 
Library Edition, sold in sets only, $7.50. 
THE SERIES CONTAINS: 

- I.—The Fourteenth-Sixteenth Century. 

- IL.—The Sixteenth Century. 

- IIL.—The Seventeenth Century. 

- [V.—The Eighteenth Century. 

- V.—The Nineteenth Century. Ready. 


The Works of Lord Byron. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


PROSE. Vol. I. Letters, 1804-1813 

Portrait after Phillips. Jus: Ready 
POEMS, Vol. I. With a Portrait after 

Westall. Nearly Ready. 

Feap, 8vo, $1.75. 

The Series is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, of 
which the first, Letters, is ready; the next three contain 
Diaries, Controversies, Speeches, etc. His Verse is con- 
tained in the remaining eight volumes, the first of 
which is almost ready. 

The St. James's Gazette says: “It promises to be the 
completest, the best equipped, and by far the most 
valuable edition of Ryron. The notes are admirably 
conceived and of intense interest.” 


The Recollections of Alexis 


De Tocqueville. 


Edited by the Comte De TocquEvIL.eE, and 
now first translated into English by ALEX- 
ANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. Witb a Por- 
trait in Heliogravure. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 FIFTH AVENUE. 


With a 
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King’s Daughters or the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor want funds 
to carry on their work this winter. 
’ haps you have in contemplation a new 
*® ©8©6 organ or carpet for the Sunday-school, or 
\ possibly the Church debt is troubling you. NY, 
We have a p'an for providing money  \% 
for any of these objects. 
N  =swe will tell you all about it. 
THe Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE CORONATION 


is described by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


One of the two American correspondents who witnessed the 
imposing ceremonies in Moscow, and is illustrated by R. Catron 
WoopvILLr, who had a royal commission from Queen Victoria. 
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HARPER’S 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 


MAGAZINE 
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From 3 to 5 p.M., daily. 
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TWO RECENT LETTERS FROM THE FRONTIER. 


Another year has begun, so I think about my papers. I 
prize The Congregationalist very much. I thank you for 
sending it to me free; it is a great favor. I have been 
preaching for home mission churches. The church at 
—— does not pay me quite $4100. Yet in view of the 
condition of the C, H, M. 8. we did not apply for aid. 
Now I am in straits. I have grandchildren in —— Col- 
lege. I have been aiding them @ little and they are 
working their way. I have preached fifty-two years, 
never been out of er fora day. I am now seventy- 
eight years old, and I never wanted money more than 
now to help others, but I am now receiving the least I 
ever did for work. I shall be very thankful to have the 
paper continued. 


By your courtesy through your missionary fund I 
have been an iuterested, instructed and edified reader 
of your paper, and now at the beginning of a new year 
lam wondering if it is right for me to continue to b 
thus on your list of beneficiaries. I was in hopes tha 
in time I could subscribe and be independent, but sal- 
aries of Western missionaries have been cut to meet 
the conditions of hard times and droughts and storms. 
Mine has dropped from $800 when I first came here in 
1890 to $525 now. I am trying to feed, clothe and edu- 
cate five children. My oldest daughter is a volunteer 
missionary, fitting herself for the foreign work if the 
Lord open the way. 
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R. MOODY freely criticises minis- 
M ters and churches, and naturally 

enough they criticise him. He 
perhaps would admit that he is as much 
open to criticism as they are. But no one 
can know Mr. Moody, or hear him speak or 
join with him in prayer, without the con- 
viction that he loves the church with all his 
heart, that he longs intensely for the salva- 
tion of men, that he lives near to God and 
wants to get nearertohim. His impatience 
with Christians for not living holier lives 
and working more earnestly to win others 
to Christ is just the feeling that he exercises 
toward himself. He has long had, and con- 
tinues to have, wonderful evidence that he 
is used by God to bring men to repentance 
for sin and into new life in Christ. We say, 
God bless him for that and bless his work. 
For every sinner born anew by the Holy 
Spirit through Mr. Moody’s preaching and 
every Christian lifted to a higher plane of 
spiritual life we thank God. The church 
will survive unjust criticism from those 
who seek her prosperity, and will gain 
strength through every impulse toward holi- 
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ness aroused by the trumpet calls of men 
who feel, as Mr. Moody does, the Word of 
God in their hearts as a fire shut up in their 
bones. 


The colleges of the land, like the churches, 
may be looked at from two points of view. 
Without much trouble we could find indi- 
cations of spiritual apathy and even of 
lapses from the moral code, On the other 
hand, tokens of genuine religious life and of 
whole souled devotion to philanthropic and 
Christian service are, when sought for, 
equally evident. Substantial testimony to 
this fact is furnished by the reports which 
appear elsewhere in our paper this week. 
They have been obtained from observers on 
the ground who in every case speak intelli- 
gently and fairly. The showing we submit 
is, on the whole, a favorable one. The 
amount of systematic Bible study and the 
hold which devotional meetings have upon 
the students are to be specially noted. 
There is evidence, too, in the support of 
foreign missionaries, of college settlements 
and of Christian work in and about their 
respective communities that collegians to- 
day are touched with the altruistic spirit of 
the age. Let us note these signs for good 
as the Day of Prayer for Colleges—Jan, 28— 
approaches, with due thankfulness to God 
that our colleges continue to be places 
where true Christian lives are led and 
whence go forth throughout the world 
purifying and uplifting influences. 


To many the literary study of the Bible 
seems to be a hindrance to its spiritual use, 
and much of the opposition to the scholarly 
examination into the history and structure 
of the sacred books arises from a feeling 
that the divine messages which they are be- 
lieved to contain are thus obscured. We 
are confident that all persons who on these 
grounds deprecate modern criticism of the 
Bible will find help by reading Professor 
Sanders’s article this week on The Literary 
Approach to the Old Testament. We feel 
equally confident that those who have not 
read the preceding articles in this series 
will turn back to them after reading this 
one. The thought of God as presented to 
us in the Bible is interpreted and illumi- 
nated by discovering the human motives 
which prompted its expression and the cir- 
cumstances which called it forth. The 
same Holy Spirit which moved men toutter 
it guides those who now seek to understand 
it, if they use to this end the means at their 
disposal. Professor Sanders shows practi- 
cal ways by which Bible students may 
enter more deeply into its meanings and 
more clearly understand them. His sug- 
gestions will be welcomed by every devout 
seeker after God. 

The glory of New Haven and of the State 
of Connecticut has been Yale University. 
One would think the citizens of that city 
would welcome the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars which have annually been given 
to increase the usefulness of its splendid 
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institution of learning, and would seek 
with equal generosity to promote its suc- 
cess. Instead of this the assessors of New 
Haven have suddenly increased about eight- 
fold the taxes on the property of the uni- 
versity, and if they are successful in col- 
lecting these taxes they will seriously crip- 
ple the university. The people of New 
Haven are not so poor that they need to 
rob Yale in order to provide for the needs 
of the municipality. If they were, we 
would still commend to them what Epic- 
tetus once said to his fellow-citizens: ‘‘ You 
Atbenians will confer the greatest benefit 
on your city, not by raising the roofs of 
your dwellings, but by exalting the souls 
of your fellow-citizens; for it is better that 
great souls should live in small habitations 
than that abject slaves should burrow in 
great houses,”’ 


In our Church News columns is a sketch 
of the fraudulent career of a man who for 
the last six years or more, under different 
names, has acted in the ré6le of a Congrega- 
tional minister. We have published this 
for two reasons: first, to put other churches 
on their guard against admitting this man 
into their pulpits, and second to call the at- 
tention of the churches to the ease with 
which a bad man may get into pastorates 
and even into ministerial associations. 
This man, who has never been ordained, by 
unscrupulous and continuous lying, has be- 
come successively pastor of three Congre- 
gational churches not far apart, and, after 
having been exposed and publicly expelled 
from the Cumberland Association in Maine, 
went across into Vermont with his family 
and, under another name, has served one of 
our churches for nearly a year and a half. 
This church, which has our hearty sym- 
pathy, is sadly injured through his wicked- 
ness. But we hope its members will stand 
together unitedly and soon secure a worthy 
pastor. If ministers were more careful to 
learn the antecedents of strangers who ap- 
ply for membership in the associations and 
conferences, and churches took more pains 
to learn the history of candidates, these 
lamentable scandals would be prevented. 
In ninety-nine cases out of the hundred 
these candidates would be found honorable 
men. But all parties concerned suffer 
through the rascality of the hundredth 
man. We have known a man of this sort to 
have been expelled from a Baptist church, 
then from a Congregational church, then to 
appear in good standing in a Congregational 
association, next to accept a call to a Pres- 
byterian church and at last to return to a 
Congregational church. In every charge 
he was a popular pastor and did much mis- 
chief. But the responsibility for these 
things rests with the churches and assccia- 
tions which allow themgelves to be imposed 
on. 


Only two weeks ago we announced that 
Colorado College, spurred on by Dr, Pear- 
sons’s conditional offer of $50,000 in addi- 
tion, had raised $150,000. We are glad *o 
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follow this with the news that Pomona Col- 
lege in Southern California has secured 
subscriptions amounting to $100,000. Of 
this amount $25,000 was promised about a 
year ago by Mr. and Mrs. Harlan P. Page 
of Philadelphia on condition that the re- 
maining $75,000 should be pledged by Jan. 
15, 1897. California friends have raised 
$55,000 and Dr. Pearsons last week prom- 
ised $20,000. Both these institutions are an 
honor to our denomination and to the coun- 
try. We do not know of any colleges more 
worthy to receive gifts than these, and the 
raising of so large sums in times like these 
shows how highly Christian education is 
valued for the stability it gives to the 
nation. 


Religious beggars are the most success- 
ful of all mendicants and do much mischief 
in hindering the work of genuine philan- 
thropy. The more pious emotions they 
can show the larger their revenue. A case 
has recently been brought to light in Eng- 
land of a man who had been a Nonconform- 
ist minister, who for the last eight years 
has gathered in an annual income of $5,000 
by begging letters and other fraudulent 
pretenses. He wrote to gullible religious 
people, telling them that he was doing a 
great work ‘‘ with the object of advancing 
the glory of God,” and that he was wholly 
without money. He even secured from Mr. 
Balfour a grant of $1,000 a year out of the 
national fund for deserving authors, But 
this last scheme finally led to his downfall. 
We have known persons who regularly 
prayed with and preyed upon the churches, 
whose friends indignantly repelled evidence 
that they were impostors. There are good 
men who seem to believe that the exposure 
of such frauds is a genuine injury to Chris- 
tianity, and that it deprives the churches of 
earnest workers. 


Another form of collecting money with 
the claim that it is for charitable purposes 
seems hardly less selfish, though it cannot 
be called fraudulent. We have known of 
several instances of financial agents of 
benevolent and educational institutions 
whose total collections were not more than 
sufficient to pay their salaries and expenses, 
They have gone on for years “ working for 
the Lord”’ without turning a dollar into 
the treasuries of the institutions they rep- 
resented above what they took out again, 
and have given up their labors only when 
compelled to do so by trustees whose pa 
tience was worn out. The patrons of these 
financial agents never see any reports of re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the institutions 
to which they suppose they are giving 
which enables them to know what becomes 
of their money. But they listen to glow- 
ing accounts of ‘‘the blessed work of the 
Lord”’ in these institutions, and their in- 
discriminate giving makes them feel good. 
Meanwhile deserving and carefully man- 
aged academies, colleges and societies suf- 
fer reproach which is not their due from 
those who know that these practices are 
carried on, while their work seems prosaic 
as compared with brilliant general reports 
which will not bear the scrutiny of close 


examination. 
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Last week we animadverted, somewhat 
harshly, perhaps some thought, on the pro- 
cedure which made Dr. Temple Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is to be remembered that 
Canon Gore has publicly called the ceremony 
‘‘a farce” and appealed for aid from secular 
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agencies to relieve the church from the just 
charge of hypocrisy. 





HONORED PASTORATES, 

The three faces on our cover page are 
familiar and welcome to Boston audiences, 
and will be recognized by many of our 
readers throughout the country. It is a 
fact of much significance in the religious 
history of Boston and its vicinity that these 
three ministers are celebrating at this time 
anniversaries of their settlement in their 
present fields of labor, covering a quarter of 
a century or more, 

Dr. McKenzie has been thirty years the 
pastor of the First Church, Cambridge, the 
latest of an honored succession of ministers 
reaching back 260 years. He is the one 
minister on the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard University, and the First Church al- 
ways has in its congregation a large number 
of the students. Dr. McKenzie has long 
had national fame as an orator and, while 
he is always welcome at Cornell and Yale 
and other universities, he is not less popu- 
lar as a preacher to the people. 

Eliot Church, Roxbury, has well earned 
the title often given to it, the Mother of 
Churches. It sent off some of its choicest 
members in 1857 to plant what is now the 
flourishing Immanual Church, while within 
about two years of the time when Dr. Ham- 
ilton came to the pastorate, a little more 
than twenty-five years ago, it dismissed a 
colony to form the Highland Church and 
another to form the Walnut Avenue Church, 
The neighborhoods where these are situ- 
ated, particularly the latter, have grown 
rapidly, while removals and deaths have 
taken many from the mother church. But 
its people have been loyal to their pastor, 
who has turned aside from invitations to 
other fields to continue in the work which 
needed him most. And in spite of losses 
Eliot Church has held its ground and main- 
tained its honered position among the 
churches, 

Walnut Avenue, the youngest child of 
Eliot, in its beginning in 1870 turned to 
Dr. Plumb of Chelsea and persuaded him 
to become its pastor. From Highland Hall, 
where he was installed, it moved in due 
time to its present location and erected a 
splendid edifice. A quarter of a century 
passed, pastor and people are wedded more 
closely than ever, and his loving ministra- 
tions are as dear to the children of those 
who called him to his office as they were to 
their fathers. 

These three, with Dr. Herrick, who cel- 
ebrated the quarter centennial of his minis- 
try with the Mt. Vernon Church about a 
year ago, are, we believe, the only ministers 
of any Protestant denomination in Boston 
or its vicinity, except Dr. E. E. Hale, who 
have continued in their present pastorates 
for twenty-five years. It would be easy to 
show how their work has been cumulative, 
not only with their own people, but through- 
out theland. Their history is wrought into 
our benevolent societies, of which they have 
been and are directors. Their influence 
has been of great value to younger ministers 
who have come to work beside them. In 
civic reform, in temperance work, in revival 
seasons, in all that makes for the highest 
welfare of the community, they bave had an 
influence more effective and permanent be- 
cause they have come to be known and 
trusted through long and faithful service. 
It isa matter for congratulation to our de- 
nomination that these brethren have so 
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long led their churches in work which has 
strengthened Christian forces throughout 
the world, and that they turn to the future 
with good promise of years of continued 
usefulness. oe: 

THE TREATY OF ARBITRATION. 

The treaty signed Jan. 11 by the official 
representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States is the culmination of efforts 
made by many prominent men in both 
countries during the last year to insure 
peace between them and co-operation in 
promoting the welfare of the world. Pub- 
lic sentiment in both nations overwhelm- 
ingly favors it. For such a movement the 
prayers of the Christian Church have long 
been united. Statesmen and philanthro- 
pists of many lands welcome it with joy. 
The business world sees in it a much needed 
assurance of the stability which is essential 
to prosperity. Everywhere it is hailed as a 
sign of a new era of peace on earth, good 
will to men. 

It can hardly be supposed that the move- 
ment which has come so near to its consum- 
mation will be frustrated by the failure of 
the United States Senate to confirm the 
treaty. That it should be carefully scru- 
tinized is right and necessary. Its provi- 
sions should be deliberately weighed, its 
possible defects discussed, its consequences 
carefully considered. The people will not 
be impatient of reasonable delay for this 
purpose. But the public sentiment which 
made the negotiations possible is far stronger 
now that they have resulted in a treaty 
agreed on by the highest authorities in both 
governments. That same public sentiment 
will guard against possible abuses of an 
agreement some features of which, as Presi- 
dent Cleveland says, ‘‘ will assume a tenta- 
tive character looking to a further advance.”’ 
It is made to the advantage of each nation 
as never before to guard the other’s inter- 
ests as well as its own. They now have 
unitedly taken among civilized governments 
a position of leadership whose responsibili- 
ties have at once removed farther than ever 
before the possibilities of war between them. 
And thus they have made war to appear 
more barbarous and unworthy as a means 
of settling disputes between intelligent and 
honorable peoples. 

The Senate cannot remain in doubt as to 
what is expected of itin this matter. Pul- 
pit, press and platform will speak concern- 
ing it with a unanimity rarely realized on 
any subject. Both nations will come to a 
new consciousness of national honor higher 
than any reached by victories won in battle 
—the honor gained by self restraint, by 
guarding the larger interests of mankind, 
and by maintaining righteousness for all in 
the dignity of Christian manhood. By the 
consummation of this treaty we trust that 
the year 1897 will be among the most mem- 
orable in the history of the Christian era, 





SUNDAY REST FOR WORKING MEN. 

The movement for shorter hours for a 
day’s work within reasonable limits has the 
sympathy of the public. Work is better 
done when those who do it are at their 
best, and men are not at their best when 
they are physically exhausted by continu- 
ous labor as long as they can bearit. But 
a weekly rest day is fully as important as 
reasonable limitations to the work day, and 
it is surprising that labor organizations have 
not more strenuously insisted on it. The 
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classes of men who are_compelled to work 
seven days every week are constantly in- 
creasing, and that mainly by the pressure 
of public demand. Street railways often 
do their heaviest business on Sunday. The 
habit of more extended travel on that day 
is growing, and Christians, even if they do 
not engage in it, are becoming indifferent 
to it. Merchants want their goods moved 
from one section of the country to another 
without delay. Many kinds of work in 
which the public are directly interested, 
such as track laying, road mending and 
building sewers, are pushed on Sunday as 
on other days on the ground of public con- 
venience, and the slightest excuse is often 
counted sufficient. In many States Sunday 
excursion travel in summer, with the busi- 
ness of keeping open places of public re- 
sort, has reached enormous proportions. 
Of course private enterprise will more and 
more follow public custom, 

In all these ways heavier burdens are laid 
on laboring men than they ought to bear, 
and the public is responsible for it. Much 
of it is done in defiance of law, which 
weakens popular respect for government. 
The Railway Review, discussing Sunday 
railroad work, says that employés are im- 
pressed with the idea that regard for law is 
a matter of convenience rather than neces- 
sity. They have a feeling that Sabbath 
hours are theirs, and when they are robbed 
of these they have a rankling sense of in- 
justice which rises to the surface as an ele- 
ment imbittering strikes when they come 
to resist law in the effort to obtain what 
they believe to be their rights. 

We believe that the law of God and the 
law of man’s physical nature give to every 
one aweekly rest day. We believe it would 
promote the well-being of the State and of 
society to provide a statute law giving to 
every working man one day in seven for his 
own, and we believe that such a law, inde- 
pendent of the Sabbath question, would 
make for public safety and peace, and indi- 
rectly for the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. 
Such legislation in Massachusetts, we are 
confident, would find hearty support. 





OUR OWN OHUROH OOVENANT. 


A church’s covenant too often is treated 
as if its acceptance were a mere formality, 
not intended to be taken very seriously. 
And the evident difficulty of keeping it 
faithfully and fully, especially in the cases 
of large churches, is allowed to justify its 
neglect. But such a mutual pledge is too 
grave to be dealt with lightly. It should 
be interpreted reasonably, of course. Its 
obligations gre to be fulfilled with good 
sense and tact not less than with spiritual 
fidelity. It implies the exercise of sincere 
friendliness rather than of a critical, censo- 
rious spirit. But itis real and solemn. In 
the case of asmall church, of which most, 
if not all, the members are mutually ac- 
quainted, to be faithful to it is compara- 
tively easy; and in that of a large church, 
including several hundred members, in which 
only certain officials can readily know all 
personally, nevertheless it is each one’s 
duty and privilege to promote loyalty to 
their common covenant as far az possible. 

Of course the purpose of the covenant is 
to secure mutual spiritual harmony and co- 
operation. No one is supposed te have 
entered into it who is not in essential agree- 
ment with the Christian doctrines avowed 
by the church, with the common purpose 
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to live a consecrated life, and with the 
necessary and proper aims of the church to 
win the unconverted to Christ and to carry 
on his helpful and beneficent, as well as his 
spiritually saving, work in the community. 
To these objects all who join in covenant 
pledge themselves, and the pledge implies, 
and often distinctly demands, mutual sym- 
pathy, confidence, forbearance, watchful- 
ness and aid. It emphasizes the importance 
of the distinction which is insisted upon so 
rightfully in international strife between 
organized and guerrilla warfare. Any army, 
large or small and whether engaged in 
earthly or spiritual conflict, can accomplish 
more and accomplish it better if covenanted 
together than its individual members pos- 
sibly can accomplish separately, even if 
animated by equal zeal. 

The greatest benefit of achurch covenant, 
however, lies in the tender, spiritual inti- 
macy between individuals which it aids to 
promote. By bringing them closer in un- 
derstanding and sympathy to one another, 
it brings them. all closer to Jesus Christ. 
Words of consolation, encouragement, ad- 
vice and even warning pass from one to 
another with a power which they would 
not have but for the mutual covenant. A 
genuine and proper esprit de corps exists 
and has immense value. The church in 
which the covenant is most of a reality.is 
sure to be that most harmonious, energetic, 
fruitful and honored, not only for its deeds 
but even more for its spirit. ‘‘See how 
these Christians love one another,’’ the 
ideal testimony to the success and value of 
a church, never is heard of a church the 
members of which are indifferent to their 
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OURRENT HISTORY. 
The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. 

This treaty, which in its complete form 
was first published in the London Chronicle 
and the Boston Globe, thanks to Secretary 
Olney’s intimate relations with the gentle- 
man who represents those papers in Wash- 
ington, is now in the hands of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in the Senate. And 
notwithstanding the joy which the treaty 
has created in the hearts of the people in 
this country, it is possible, nay, even prob- 
able, that it may not be ratified by the Sen- 
ate of this Congress. Several causes oper- 
ate to cause this attitude. Secretary Olney’s 
promulgation of the text of the treaty be- 
fore it had been read to the Senate was an 
act characteristic of him, but it was un- 
precedented and impolitic, and not calcu- 
lated to smooth the way for prompt or fa- 
vorable consideration. His recent defiance 
of the Senate and contempt for its preroga- 
tives have made new enemies for him and 
the Administration. The almost complete 
alienation between Mr. Cleveland and his 
party leaves him but few party champions 
in the Senate, and his persistent official and 
personal hostility to the silver propaganda 
has earned for him the enmity of men of 
both parties in the Senate. For these rea- 
sons it might seem as if it were unlikely 
that the treaty would be ratified at this ses- 
sion, but we are confident that if there were 
no other reasons for delaying ratification 
popular opinion would make itself felt in 
such a way as to cause the Senate to ratify. 
But there are men like Senators Davis of 
Minnesota, Gray of Delaware, Hawley of 
Connecticut and Morrill of Vermont who 
are opposed to ratification on grounds that 
merit careful consideration. They differ 
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somewhat on details, of course, but thei? 
main contentions are that the results of ar- 
bitration in the past have not been entirely 
satisfactory to the United States; that King 
Oscar of Norway and Sweden is not impar- 
tial enough to be the person who shall name 
the final umpire; and that by the provisions 
of the treaty we would be compelled to ar- 
bitrate the Monroe Doctrine and all other 
contentions that we have stood for respect- 
ing the future course of events in Cuba, 
Hawaii, Alaska and Central and South 
America. It is asserted by those who favor 
the immediate ratification of the treaty 
that Great Britain has already accepted the 
Olney version of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
recently signed treaty respecting the settle- 
ment of the Venezuelan dispute, and that 
Great Britain either has been or can be 
committed to a satisfactory understanding 
respecting Cuba and Hawaii. Apparently 
there is to be careful consideration of the 
matter before action is taken, and no one 
can object to this. In so doing the Senate 
is justified. But final action should be 
based on conviction, not pique or hatred. 

The comment of European journalists and 
statesmen upon the treaty is profoundly 
significant, indicating their appreciation of 
its significance, and revealing a disposition, 
especially on the Continent, to use it as the 
text for preaching the necessity of disarm- 
ament and ushering in the era of inter- 
national peace. The moral significance of 
the prospective alliance few fail to discern, 
and speculation concerning its political 
bearing is rife, as might be expected. For 
European diplomats are not so dull that 
they cannot see that it may be the begin- 
ning of a defensive, if not offensive, alli- 
ance of English-speaking peoples. Once 
this is created any domination of the world 
by a Slav-Mongolian alliance is postponed 
—to say the least, 

The Gold Standard and Currency Reform. 

The convention of business men held in 
Indianapolis last week, in which were en- 
rolled 270 delegates representing trade aud 
commercial organizations from more than 
sixty cities in all sections of this country, 
will, we are sure, have a decided influence 
on the course of events in this country dur- 
ing coming years. It marks the beginning 
of a new era in our history. When rep- 
resentative merchants of Boston, Mass., 
Charleston, S. C., Dallas, Tex., and Minne- 
apolis, voicing the opinions of business men 
in those communities, can meet calmly and 
plan how to bring pressure to bear on our 
lawmakers to secure legislation which will 
give us a stable monetary and a fiexible 
and adequate currency system, then the era 
of sectional misunderstanding and of parti- 
san blindness has begun to fade away, and 
a new and more prosperous period of our 
history has begun. There were radicals 
and opportunists in the convention at 
Indianapolis, and it was, therefore, all the 
more surprising and gratifying that, after 
strenuous discussion, the convention could 
adopt a platform on which all will stand. 
Below will be found the resolutions em- 
bodying the sentiment of the delegates: 

This conference declares that it has be- 
come absolutely necessary that a consistent, 
straightforward and deliberately planned 
monetary system shall be inaugurated, the 
fundamental! basis of which should be: 

First, That the present gold standard should 
be maintained. 

Second, That steps should be taken to in- 
sure the ultimate retirement of all classes of 
United States notes by a gradual and steady 


process, so as to avoid injurious contraction 
of the currency or disturbance of the business 
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interests of the country, and that, in such re- 
tirement, provision should be made for a sep- 
aration of the revenue and note issue depart- 
ments of the Treasury. 

Third, That a banking system be provided 
which should furnish credit facilities to every 
portion of the country and a safe and elastic 
circulation, and especially with a view to se- 
curing such a distribution of the loanable 
capital of the country as will tend to equalize 
the rates of interest in all parts thereof. 

A practical plan for securing such legisla- 
tion also was devised. 

We cannot believe reports from Washing- 
ton which describe Congressmen as indiffer- 
ent to the proceedings of this convention. 
If they are found to be so it will simply con- 
firm public distrust of Congress. Certain it 
is that if the representatives of the men 
who met at Indianapolis meet with anything 
like contempt or disrespect when they ap- 
pear in Washington to press their demands, 
they can rally a constituency which will 
see to it that men are elected to Congress 
who will give ear to the business men of 
the country. 


The Character of the United States Senate. 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, in a 
recent article, contended that the United 
States Senate was quite as worthy of respect 
and confidence as it ever was, and Senator 
Hawley of Connecticut has just come to 
the defense of his colleagues in the same 
vigorous way. It doubtless is true that 
the senators drink less, fight fewer duels 
and are thriftier and more intelligent. But 
that they are as concerned with the public 
welfare, as able to deal with large questions 
in a profound way, and as near the common 
people as theirante- bellum predecessors were 
is not the opinion of many men without the 
Senate, whose perspective probably is better 
than meninthe Senate. Noris this strange, 
considering the two distinct types of men 
who have found favor with our State legis- 
lators of late. What valuable contribution 
to public life or debate on representative 
institutions can a “ party boss’’ or a pluto- 
crat make? And yet, these are the men 
that some of our oldest and best common- 
wealths persist in sending to the Senate. 
Each of the great parties is equally guilty, 
and the North is a greater sinner than the 
South. Nothing but a public uprising has 
just saved Illinois from having a ward- 
heeler put in the place of Palmer, and in 
line with a succession of men like Trum- 
bull, Washburne and Logan. Pennsylvania 
has decided to give Mr. Quay a colleague 
who is to be his tool, not a servant of the 
people. Indiana will send an able Metho- 
dist lawyer, whose wealth has come largely 
from fees from corporations, Connecticut 
wisely decides to return Mr. O. Platt, but 
her conservative good sense only serves to 
accentuate the folly of some of her sister 
States. As for New York, the seven votes 
cast for Mr. Joseph Choate in the Republi- 
can caucus are the true measure of the de- 
gree of independent thought and patriotism 
which obtain among the Republican poli- 
ticians of the Empire State. Hence Mr. 
T. C. Platt will return to the Senate, as his 
own choice, nominally the representative of 
his party and the people, but really the 
creation of venal underlings, whose votes 
he controls because he gives them patron- 
age and pays their campaign expenses. 
Rev. Dr. Storrs has recently summed up 
the situation thus, and who will challenge 
the truth of his saying, ‘The State is dis- 
graced, the legislature degraded and the 
moral cohesion of the Republican party 
gone utterly,”’ 
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Who Shall Represent the United States in Turkey? 
While politicians are speculating as to 
the personnel of Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet, 
and while thoughtful men of all parties and 
in all walks of life are devoutly praying that 
he will call about him men of high charac- 
ter and positive convictions, it would be 
well also if some attention could be given 
to consideration of the character and abil- 
ity of those who will represent us abroad. 
Already we hear rumors of decisions as 
to those who are to go to London and 
Paris. May it not be well also to think of 
Constantinople and our interests in Turkey? 
The present minister’s incompetency and 
lack of character have made it all the more 
necessary that his successor should be a 
man of experience, sagacity, and sufficient 
sympathy with mission work to make him 
as alertin protecting missionary and educa- 
tional interests as in guarding merchants 
and merchandise. Assuming that the new 
Secretary of State will be the right sort of a 
man, can he not have as an effective servant 
and subordinate in Constantinople an am- 
bassador, not a minister, one who can by 
reason of his rank be taken into the con- 
fiderce of the representatives of other Pow- 
ers, and by reason of his ability and sur- 
roundings command the respect of the 
Turkish officials? As it is not probable 
that Turkey will raise her representative at 
Washington to the rank of ambassador, and 
thus make it possible for us under our pres- 
ent law to raise the rank of our representa- 
tive in Turkey, can there not be special 
legislation, thus making it probable that 
men like ex-Secretary of State J. W. Fos- 
ter, or ex-Ambassadors J. B. Angell and 
Andrew D. White would consider it less of 
a sacrifice for them to accept a nomination 
to this important position should Mr. Mc- 
Kinley proffer it? In any case, whether 
such legislation is secured or not, the man 
for us at Constantinople during the coming 
four years must be of the very highest type, 
and men who think so and have influence 
with the incoming Administration should 
at once make their convictions known in an 
effective way. It would be well, also, if 
our present competent and long-tested con- 
sul at Sivas, Mr. Jewett, now in this coun- 
try on a furlough, could be promoted to the 
post of consul general at Constantinople. 


A God-fearing Statesman. 

The address of Hon. Bourke Cochran at 
the meeting of the Boston Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, last week, will with difficulty be 
forgotten by those who heard it. It was 
surcharged not only with good sense and 
eloquence, but also with implicit faith in 
God and the moral law, as the following 
quotations from it will show: 


The road to wealth lies through obedience 
to the law of God. When the first man was 
excluded from a life of ease, the merciful God 
that sentenced him to support his life by 
labor showed him in that sentence how the 
penalty could best be borne. Nothing that 
man can make, ae that he can enjoy can 
be his except through the product of his labor. 
The law which compels him to work he can 
neither evade nor revise. It has governed his 
being from the hour of his fall. It will govern 
him until the hour of his last judgment... . 

The true lesson in political economy is not 
to be found even in Adam Smith, certainly 
notin populistic rhetoric. We find it formu- 
lated on the shores of Lake Galilee 1900 years 
ago, when the Saviour of mankind declared 
that, next to the love of God, the supreme 
duty of man was to love his neighbor as him- 
self. Economists, who in the light of civiliza- 
tion have studied the problem of life, agree 
today that every man mast serve his neighbor 
as he serves himself... . 

How can a movement which is leveled 
against co-operation of wan, which is based 
on distrust between the different elements of 
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society, how can it ever hope to triumph over 
the government which is based upon these 
principles of truth and justice, truth eternal 
as the hills, which come not from man but 
descend from heaven? . 

So, whatever men may say and whatever 
men may do, however disturbances may arise 
to shock credit, however commercial panics 
may be ere by the incendiary utter- 
ances of persons raised to a brief authority, 
whatever clouds may darken the sky and what- 
ever disturbances may agitate our thoughts, 
we know that in the end throughout this 
country truth, justice, law must triumpb, be- 
cause this Government is based on that word 
which was in the beginning, and that word 
was God. 

Mr. Cochran was driven out of Congress 
because he failed to crook the knee to Rich- 
ard Croker, Tammany’s aforetime boss. He 
is now a man of leisure, devoting his re- 
markable talent to giving such inspiring 
utterances as we have quoted from. New 
York suffers because men like Choate and 
Cochran are excluded from Congress and 
men like Croker and Platt name their pup- 
pets. Perhaps some good Protestant reader 
may question the sincerity of Mr. Cochran’s 
references to God, because, forsooth, he is 
a Roman Catholic. Let him recall what 
Lincoln said to those who described Grant 
as a whisky-drinker. Moreover, believe 
us. On New Year’s Day morning we saw 
Mr. Cochran kneeling among the lowly and 
poor in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
If ever we saw humility, adoration, joy, 
tenderness on the face of a man, we saw it 
on his face then, and to witness the spec- 
tacle as a whole was to gain a new and pro- 
founder conception of the beauty and power 
of prayer as a tie uniting man to man as 
well as man to God. 

How Woman’s Suffrage Is to Win. 

The campaign to secure woman’s suffrage 
is to be waged on new lines, if we are to ac- 
cept the statement made last week at the 
annua) meeting of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation: 

In the past, we have thought that what was 

needed was to convince people of the justice 
of woman suffrage. What we need now is not 
education so much as good political tactics; 
not agitation, but campaign work. If we are 
able to find among our workers a few minds 
of that caliber, the sun of this century, near 
as it is drawing to its close, muy yet set on 
woman pe everywhere. Itis like a rock 
on the edge of a mountain; it takes time and 
effort to get it over the verge, but once over, 
it goes fast. Men in Congress, not known as 
suffragists, say to us privately: ‘' When 
woman suffrage becomes a practical political 
question, we will stand with you and fight 
for you.” 
This is the new scheme set forth by the 
head of the National Organization Commit- 
tee. Our opinion is that this country is al- 
ready cursed with quite enough “ political 
tactics.’?’ As we understood the remarks 
as they were uttered in Park Street Church, 
they were nothing more or less than a plea 
for gaining a real or fancied right by the 
use of diplomacy, and that not always of 
the noblesttype. Does the official correctly 
interpret the aims of her society, and if so 
we venture to ask whether Mrs. Mary Liver- 
more’s study of the temperance problem 
leads her to believe that it is well to enact 
into constitutional or statutory law that 
which does not rest upon the deliberate 
judgment of the electors? Where are the 
amendments to the Federal Constitution 
nullified which followed the victories of the 
Federal trvops, which victories Julia Ward 
Howe did much to inspire, and where are 
they operative? The true friends of the 
woman's suffrage movement will insist upon 
continuing a policy of education, and not 
seek to enter the troubled, slimy pool of 
‘* practical politics.” 
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Plague and Famine Stricken India. 

Continental Europe, as well as Great 
Britain, is at last aroused to the awful 
character and portent of the horrors caused 
by the twin daughters of misery as they 
now go stalking remorselessly over India. 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy 
and Turkey have united in a call for an 
international conference at Rome to con- 
sider ways and means of preventing the 
bubonic fever from entering Europe. At 
last the British Indian officials realize their 
impotence and are clamoring for aid, and 
London’s Lord Mayor’s relief fund already 
is swelled to fair dimensions for ordinary 
circumstances, but pitifully inadequate in 
face of such acrisis. Soon we must show 
our traditional generosity and help in the 
humane work. All the resources of modern 
science will stand ready to combat the 
plague if it attempts to leave the Orient 
for the Occident, but apprehension of the 
plague should not swallow up pity for the 
starving, who as yet greatly outnumber 
the plague stricken. The Indian treasury 
is now feeding 3,000,000 natives employed 
on relief works, but the total population of 
the famine stricken districts is 81,000 000. 
Thousands are dying daily, and food for 
natives and foreigners commands extor- 
tionate prices. How little we realize the 
new and awful problems which our mis- 
sionaries are facing in India—problems of 
finance, problems of sanitation, problems 
of submitting submissively to seeing con- 
verts starve, congregations dissolve and the 
work of years melt away! Yet if they 
cable or write for extra appropriations to 
meet the new emergencies, how can their 
importunate requests be met by officials 
who in almost every instance face treasuries 
whose coffers are empty, or likely to be 
ere the year closes? 

NOTES. 

Congress will do well to listen to the peti- 
tion from the Massachusetts Historical Se- 
ciety asking that the old frigate, the Constitu- 
tion, now lying at Portsmouth, N. H., be 
saved from decay or destruction. 

The United States Supreme Court decides 
that those provisions of South Carolina’s dis- 
pensary law, which forbid citizens importing 
liquor into the State for their own use, con- 
travene the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution, and therefore are invalid. 

The total exports of this country during 
the year 1896 were $1,005,878,417, and our im- 
ports were $680,556 233, creating a balance of 
trade in our favor of $325,322,184. May we 
venture to suggest to our legislators in Wash- 
ington that they carefully consider this fact? 


Germany is now Russia’s ally at Constanti- 
nople in insisting that the sultan shall be 
given ample time to institute reforms, and 
Great Britain and Italy find it quite useless 
to insist on immediate armed intervention. 
There are many who think Russia will act 
independently in the spring, and an uprising 
of the Moslem population at any time would 
not be surprising to those who know how gen- 
erally and quietly they have been purchasing 
arms of late. 

The death of United States Minister Willis 
in Hawaii, Jan. 6, removes one, who, as a sub- 
ordinate, was loyal to his chief in carrying 
out a policy in Hawaii which, nevertheless, 
did not meet the approval of the new repub- 
lic or of the pecple ofthis country. But when 
the Administration ceased attempting to turn 
back the wheels of destiny and recognized 
the new republic, Mr. Willis began a career 
of mediation in which he won considerable 
popularity and respect for his personal char- 
acter. 

The February Atlantic will be notable for 
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the article A Study of American Liquor Law, 
made by Presidents Eliot of Harvard and 
Low of Columbia Universities and James 
C. Carter, the eminent jurist. They conclude 
that ‘almost every sort of liquor legislation 
creates some specific evil in politics,” and give 
the facts to support this contention. The 
article will go far toward accelerating the re- 
action toward more insistence by individuals 
on temperance for individuals and the use of 
social agencies other than legal to effect given 
ends. 

Pope Leo is said to have declined to ap- 
prove the Manitoba school compromise, nor 
will he order the Quebec hierarchy to cease 
interfering with Catholic laymen’s politics; 
hence, the war will go on. In Mexico, kow- 
ever, wearied of the contest with the Diaz 
administration, and convinced that it is pol- 
icy now to acquiesce in the status quo, Arch- 
bishop Averardi, delegated from Rome to in- 
vestigate, has issued orders that the Roman 
Catholics must hereafter heartily support 
Diaz and comply with all reform laws govern- 
ing ecclesiastical affairs. 

The venerable Senator John Sherman of 
Ohio announces that he has been invited by 
Mr. McKinley to serve as Secretary of State. 
If Mr. Sherman had been named for Secretary 
of the Treasury, his nomination to a place in 
the new Cabinet would have given greater 
satisfaction. The problems which we face in 
our foreign policy demand the careful and 
prolonged investigation of data which no one 
as venerable and as feeble as Mr. Sherman 
can give, and they call for a definiteness of 
purpose and force of character which he lacks. 
Moreover, in view of his utterances a year 
ago, denying the right of American mission- 
aries in Turkey to protection, we question 
very much whether he can be counted upon 
to do what should be done in Turkey by the 
next administration. 

ooo 


IN BRIEF. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of New York city 
has given $1,000,000 to the Lying-In Hospital 
of the metropolis. A superb gift to a noble 
cause. 





An evangelist has recently been expelled 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ken- 
tucky for persisting in holding revival services 
in a field occupied by another minister of the 
same denomination and against his protest. 
If this action could be imitated in all cases 
where evangelists attack the piety or capacity 
of pastors to whose people they preach, there 
might be fewer evangelists but more godliness. 





Dr. George F. Pentecost, in his farewell to 
Marylebone Presbyterian Church of London, 
of which he has been pastor for nearly five 
years, explained that he was going to become 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Yonkers, 
N. Y., “ because I feel the hand of God upon 
me.’ Since then, however, the London Pres- 
bytery has spoken, and a cable dispatch an- 
nounces that Dr. Pentecost will remain in 
London. 

The Pacific, somewhat more than forty-five 
yéars old, follows its contemporaries by re- 
ducing the size and increasing the number of 
its pages. With its new editor, Rev. J. A. 
Cruzan, it starts ont afresh to serve the 
churches and the cause of Congregationalism 
on the Pacific coast. It well deserves their 
support, and if they give it heartily the paper 
will do more for their prosperity than they 
can do for it. 





The new Government silver two-dollar bill 
has a picture of a self-binder and the inventor 
of it, Cyrus H. McCormick. The advantages 
of paper money as an advertising agent have 
as yet only begun to be realized. If a new 
three-dollar bill is to be issued we propose 
that it be stamped with the heading of the 
oldest religious newspaper in the world, with 
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the suggestion that it is good for a year’s sub- 
scription—with a generous discount for clubs. 
We will furnish the heading. 





Dr. Creighton, bishop-elect of London, has 
informed the officials of the National Council of 
the Evangelical Free Church, which will soon 
meet in London for its annual meeting, that 
he is sure the clergy and laity of the Church 
of England in the diocese of London will be 
glad to assist in entertaining some of the dele- 
gates to the council; and that he expects to 
have the pleasure of acting as host to some 
such in his Fulham Palace home. The parti- 
tion walls are breaking down. 





The reason for substituting at Yale a Sun- 
day in place of the regular Day of Prayer for 
Colleges, as given in our reports of religious 
life at the colleges, is one which we should 
suppose would apply in other similar institu- 
tions. At Dartmouth this year, for the first 
time, a part of the day is given to recitations. 
At Amherst the main service on the Day of 
Prayer has always been, and still is, compul- 
sory, and we presume this continues to be the 
custom at most of our colleges. 





Honors for Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
of Brooklyn, whom Andover Seminary unsuc- 
cessfully tried to win as an instructor of her 
youth, are accumulating. He is to edit the 
American edition of the Expositor and he has 
just been recommended as president of the 
faculty of Union Seminary, New York city, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, the present presi- 
dent, being forced to retire on account of ill 
health. He will be elected and take the chair 
of pastoral theology which Rev. Dr. George 
Lewis Prentiss formerly held. 





The death of Dr. Herber Evans, principal of 
Bangor College, Wales, removes from the 
ranks of British Congregationalists one of the 
most original and potent of its forceful men. 
He was a typical Welsh Nonconformist min- 
ister. The son of a miner, he never ceased to 
be a man of the people. Witty, eloquent, as 
most Welshmen are, pious and wise, he won 
the respect of men of all churches and all 
races. Two years ago he was honored by 
election to the chairmanship of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. 





Christian Scientists claim to have wrought 
wonderful cures without recourse to medicine. 
A journal advecating this kind of healing 
advocates the gaining of an education by 
similar processes, and gives an account of 
persons who have become experts in music, 
art and mathematics without human teachers 
or books by “ going into the silence some 
two hours each day and learning by inspi- 
ration from the Source of all knowledge.” 
That is the first step toward abolishing schools 
and colleges. But when there is no longer 
need of teachers or books, what will be the 
advantage of getting an education? 





By way of London we learn that no over- 
tures to Rev. John Watson, D.D. (Ian Mac- 
laren), from Broadway Tabernacle were made 
until the close of his visit here, and then were 
respectfully but decidedly declined. Dr. Wat- 
son told his congregation, in the first sermon 
which he preached to them after his return, 
its theme being The Divine Love, that noth- 
ing he saw or heard in this country, not even 
Niagara nor ‘‘the Spirit of God working ina 
new civilization,’ had impressed him as much 
as the story told him in historic Concord of 
how of late its citizens on April 19 decorate 
not only the graves of the Americans but the 
British who fell in the ever memorable con- 
flict. Here, he said, was the testimony of a 
spirit of love and reconciliation which would 
make it forever impossible for the two kindred 
nations to resort to war. 





Evidently Mr. Moody is so impressed with 
the peculiarly favorable conditions in this 
country for revival work that he is laying 
hold of the best material possible for deeper- 
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ing and extending it. Rev. F. B. Meyer has 
always been a favorite at the Northfield sum- 
mer convocations, and though engrossed in 
his great work at Christ Church, London, he 
has been persuaded to drop it for a few weeks 
and come to this country. He will be here 
only ten days but will probably speak two 
or three times a day. He will begin his work 
in Boston Feb. 4, remaining here until the 
7th, when he will go to Carnegie Hall, New 
York, being there from the 8th to the 12th. 
Dr. Meyer has been particularly happy in his 
addresses to ministers, and we doubt not that 
he will bring not only to them but to the 
rank and file of church members generally 
a special and important message. 





The Mayflower Descendants who met in 
Plymouth last week to consolidate their New 
York, Pennsylvania and New England chap- 
ters, and elect officials of a general society or 
patriotic order, did well to do so, and that too 
just where they did. But may a criticism be 
ventured on the titles selected, which to us do 
not savor of Pilgrim simplicity? Governor 
general and deputy governor general may 
pass, but ‘secretary general,” ‘treasurer 
general,’ ‘historian general,” ‘elder gen- 
eral ’’—that is, chaplain—they are too general, 
if a play upon words may be permitted. It is 
a splendid fact that the descendants of the 
Mayflower are organizing to cherish and pre- 
serve the Pilgrim traditions and ideals, but in 
doing it they need to be democratic and sim- 
ple, eschewing regalia, exorbitant initiation 
fees and dues, and all such barriers to the 
fullest development of their noble plan. Rev. 
Dr. Edward L. Clark of the Central Church, 
Boston, is one of the leading spirits of the 
new society. 





The effort emanating from various denom- 
inational boards to secure simultaneous meet- 
ings last week in the interests of foreign mis- 
sions seems to have met with more of a re- 
sponse in New York and Chicago than in this 
vicinity. Franklin describes in his Interior 
letter the large gatherings in Chicago. Twenty- 
two denominations were represented in a 
iargely attended meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Friday evening. Gen. J. A. 
Beaver, Dr. R. S. Storrs and Bishop Fowler 
made addresses. Dr. Storrs said that the 
church fails to grasp spiritual things with the 
old vividness and vigor. ‘‘It walks in em- 
broidered slippers—itis not iron shod.’’ In the 
multiplicity of claims on its interest and gifts 
it is in danger of remitting foreign missions 
to the rear. He urged Christians to wait in 
prayer, to have confidence in the power of 
God and not to be discouraged by temporary 
hindrances. We are glad to learn that the 
churches are not limiting themselves to the 
special dates at first selected. The present 
week is witnessing a number of such interde- 
nominational gatherings. 





While Berea College has not yet secured 
its needed endowment, it is scoring large suc- 
cesses in its educational work. The number 
of students from the North is steadily increas- 
ing, and the breaking down of prejudice and 
rise of educational ambition is marked by an 
unprecedented influx of Southern students 
the present term. A large proportion of these 
are young people who have been teaching in 
the public schools, which are in session only 
five months, from July to November. This is 
good material from which to form the con- 
stituency of a college. Professor Greenough 
of Westfield, Mass., has kindly consented to 
do some of the extra teaching required by this 
increase of students, and a cheap new dormi- 
tory for young men, on the English plan, has 
been erected through the liberality of Mr. 
Algernon P. Nichols of Haverhill. The move- 
ment for endowmentis hindered by the neces- 
sity of securing money for current expenses 
month by month. President Frost spoke at 
Harvard Church, Brookline, Sunday, and will 
be in this vicinity for a fortnight longer. His 
a oneals should find prompt response. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Field Museum. 

The curator asserts that this museum 
will soon be able to display one of the finest 
collections in the world of African animals 
whose habitat is between southern Abyssi- 
nia and the equator. To this collection 
additions have recently been made as the 
result of a dangerous journey taken in the 
interests of the museum by Professors Elliot 
and Oakley. If strangers visiting Chicago 
would arrange for a day in this museum, 
they would be abundantly rewarded for 
their trouble. 

Deepening Religious Interest. 

Of this there are many signs. Not only 
are reports coming to the city nearly every 
day of revivals in small country towns, but 
the city itself seems to be giving more at- 
tention to religious subjects than usual. In 
response to a letter sent out by Rev. R. A. 
Torrey of the Bible Institute, many pastors 
were present at the large noon meeting in 
Association Hall Monday. At the close a 
committee of fifteen pastors was appointed 
to make such arrangements for revival serv- 
ices in the churches of the city as seem 
feasible and wise. Meantime meetings have 
been held daily at noon in Association Hall 
and with encouraging success. With two 
exceptions they have been led by Mr. Tor- 
rey, who is extremely fortunate in his meth- 
ods of conducting them. He is no novice 
in revival work. As pastor of the Chicago 
Avenue Church, formerly Mr. Moody’s, he 
has received into its fellowship during the 
last three years over nine hundred persons, 
nearly all of them on confession of faith. 
This year the additions are not less than 
last year. His preaching is simple and Bib- 
lical. After meetings are held and personal 
conversation secures favorable decisions in 
many hesitating minds. It would seem as 
if most pastors might gather more fruit 
than they do were they to adopt some of 
Mr. Torrey’s methods. 

Dr. Withrow and the Third Church. 

Dr. Withrow has been pastor in Chicago 
ten years. [He looks upon them as the best 
ten years of his life. His church has been 
responsive to his wishes, and earnest in its 
desire to do the Christian work for which a 
church exists. Its revenues for home work 
have been large and its contributions to 
outside objects generous, Since Dr, With- 
row came to Chicago almost $440,000 have 
passed through the hands of the church 
treasurer. Meanwhile, Dr. Withrow has 
made not less than 10,000 pastoral calls. 
He has been president of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, one of the most important mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian League, and has 
written the comments on the Sunday school 
lesson, first for the Interior, and latterly, as 
affording a larger audience, for the Record. 
Chosen moderator of the last General As- 
sembly, itis not strange that his church and 
his Presbyterian brethren in the city should 
desire to mark the completion of his ten 
years’ of service as pastor. This was done 
in a way most pleasing to Dr. and Mrs, 
Withrow, in the parlors of the church, Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 12. As expressive in 
some sense of their regard for Mrs. With- 
row, the ladies of the church presented her 
with an amethyst brooch surrounded with 
pearls, and fairly overwhelmed her with 
flowers. The program of the evening fur- 
nished addresses from persons representing 
the session, the trustees and the deacons of 
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the church, and the Presbytery of Chicago, 
They were hearty, friendly addresses, and 
coming from such men as Dr. Gray of the 
Interior, Dr. McPherson of the Second 
Church, Dr. McClure of Lake Forest, and 
Dr. Meloy, a United Presbyterian neighbor, 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to Dr. 
Withrow, whose response was in complete 
harmony with the spirit of the evening. 
Many outside the Third Church trust that 
the health ef the Doctor wiil permit him to 
serve the church at least ten years more, 
and that the second decade may, if possible, 
be even more fruitful than the first. 
flissionary Rallies. 

These were held Thursday and Friday 
evenings, one in the New England Church 
on the North Side, one in the Forty-first 
Street Presbyterian Church on the South 
Side and one in the Third Church on the 
West Side. Presiding officers in each case 
were of a different denomination from that 
of the church where the meetings were held. 
While the speakers were from the city, care 
was taken that all signs of a denominational 
spirit should disappear and that the ad- 
dresses should be of a purely missionary 
character. At the rally in the Auditorium 
there was genuine missionary enthusiasm, 
The services were introduced by a chorus 
choir of our hundred voices. Dr. Withrow 
presided. The speakers were Dr. Willard 
Scott, representing the Congregationalists, 
Dr. A. C. Hirst, who spoke for the Meth- 
odists and Dr. P. 8S. Henson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church. Each of the speakers 
was at his best. Such gatherings express 
the feeling of unity which actually exists 
among the followers of Christ far better 
than any formal resolutions and furnish a 
good groucd for hope that the day is not 
distant when undue denominational zeal 
and sectarianism will pass away. It is 
thought that such a testimony as these 
meetings have presented will convince those 
who do not believe in missions of their 
power and usefulness. 

Religious Life in Our Seminary. 

It might be taken for granted that this 
would always be at flood tide. Experience 
proves that it is not. Last year, however, 
and this year, the spiritual life of our stu- 
dents has seemed to be deeper and more ag- 
gressive than in some previous years. A 
merely intellectual apprehension of the 
truths taught has not been deemed satis- 
factory. Inthe prayer meetings there has 
been manifest an ardent desire for a gen- 
uine spiritual experience and for a willing- 
ness to be led by the Holy Spirit, which has 
been gratifying and encouraging to the pro- 
fessors. Both instructors and students are 
looking forward with much interest to the 
Day of Prayer for colleges, which often 
brings with it an uplift for the Christian 
life of the seminary as well as for that of 
many of our colleges. 

And at the University. 

President Harper of the University of 
Chicago has expressed more sorrow over 
the lack of provision for the religious life 
of his students than over any other lack in 
the institution. As is well known, there is 
at present no place on the campus, or near 
it, where professors and students can all 
meet at any one time. The president has 
been anxious that some generous friend or 
friends should provide a chapel, or a build- 
ing which should contain a chapel, large 
enough for the needs of the university, and 
be devoted wholly to religious uses. It is 
no secret that voluntary attendance at 
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prayers has not been as satisfactory as was 
anticipated. Neither professors nor stu- 
derts have manifested the interest in chapel 
exercises which was desired. Recently 
there has been something like a return to 
the compulsory method. At least once a 
week every member of the university is re- 
quired to attend prayers. Were Cobb Hall, 
where the students now meet, larger doubt- 
less attendance would be required more 
than once a week, At present this is the 
best that can be done. Considering all 
things, those best qualified to judge think 
that the religious life of the university is 
quite as good as one ought to look for in 
present conditions. It is not what the 
president and many of his assistants and 
friends of the university desire, nor what it 
is confidently believed it will be in the near 
future. Still it is by no means at a low 
ebb. Divinity students and professing 
Christians in the university proper are 
making their influence felt more and more 
every day. 

In the Northwestern University, in the 
Presbyterian Seminary and at Lake Forest 
Christian life is always kept in the fore- 
ground, yet not in such a way as to be re- 
pulsive or unnatural, but so as to make it 
clear to all that a follower of Christ is re- 
garded as the highest type of aman. The 
same can be said of most of our colleges, 
not only of those under Congregational 
contro), but of those controlled by any one 
of our evangelical denominations. In all 
these institutions the Day of Prayer is eb- 
served with sincere faith and hope. 
Chicago, Jan. 16. FRANKLIN. 


FROM INDIA. 
Receiving the Election News. 

There are occasions when in the wilds of 
Africa or in the interior of China one may 
still long for a nearness to the outer world. 
It must be, for instance, a great trial to 
any educated and patriotic American to 
have to wait for many days or weeks for 
the result of such an event as the recent 
presidential election. How near India is to 
the rest of the world may be illustrated by 
a recent event. A few of us Americans 
were exceedingly anxious to get the news 
of the great election in the States at as early 
a date as practicable. We clubbed afew an- 
nas together, sent them to the manager of 
a daily in Madras, requesting him to tele- 
graph the first definite news of the election. 
By this means the thrilling and welcome 
words, ‘‘McKinley is elected President,”’ 
reached us, three miles from the railway 
station in this remote part of the world, at 
3.30 Pp. mM. on Wednesday, which, be it re- 
membered, was really before 5 A. M. of the 
same day at your progressive Boston, and 
before the election day itself had reached 
its midnight at San Francisco, Thus our 
hearts were cheered and our nerves set at 
rest before any but a select few in the States 
knew the issue of their memorable day’s 
work. Before this same day was closed the 
money market of India throbbed with ex- 
citement over the same result. Our poor, 
miserable rupee has rejoiced and somewhat 
rehabilitated itself upon Bryan’s fall. That 
we in India are one with our antipodal 
neighbors in the States no one can further 
doubt, and we trust that our mission work 
may speedily partake of the financial and 
other blessings which must flow to the 
States in the wake of this election. 

Visitors of Many Kinds. 
The ‘‘cold season’’ of India is upon us, 
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and with it comes the increasing annual 
flood of foreigners who, for a few days or a 
few weeks, take possession of the land and 
then carry home their crude and often false 
impressions to their own countries and 
friends, We wish that a much larger pro- 
portion of these globe-trotters were earnest 
Christian men and women who, when they 
pass through places of interest, might have 
an eye to the study of live mission work as 
well as of moribund idolatry. Not one out 
of tive of these good people, many of whom 
are earnest Christian workers at home, think 
of informing themselves on the spot of the 
missions which perhaps they help to sup- 
port, nor of encouraging their missionaries 
in their labors. And these same persons 
will speak with oracular wisdom and au- 
thority on the subject of missions when 
they return home, and their words will tally 
with their conduct and remind one of the 
lecture on Snakes in Ireland. But not all 
travelers are such. The few come to learn 
and bring abundant cheer and inspiration 
to the missionary. They come, see and are 
“conquered, and return to their homes as 
warm friends of missions. Would that 
their tribe increased! Others, in growing 
numbers, visit this land for a small season 
of vigorous Christian work. 

A Welcome for Dr. Barrows. 

The most notable of this class of visitors 
this season is Dr. Barrows. He will re- 
ceive a large and cordial welcome and will 
doubtless wield a wide influence, Three 
things will conspire to this. In the first 
place, all Christian workers will give him a 
cordial salaam because of his well-known 
eloquence and Christian principles. They 
will also welcome him as the first represen- 
tative of a new and excellent form of Chris- 
tian work in this land—the Haskell Lec- 
tureship on Comparative Religion. The 
possibilities of this lectureship are great, 
and in the hands of Dr. Barrows will have 
an auspiciousinauguration. He will doubt- 
less find an exceptionally warm reception 
among educated Hindus, To them he is 
the founder and head of the Parliament 
of Religions, which they believe to have 
been the greatest advertisement and Occi- 
dental send-off that their religion ever re- 
ceived. The missionaries do not care at 
present to discuss this question, lest it 
might seem to reflect upon the cordiality of 
the reception which they wish to tender 
him and his work. Certainly India is large 
enough and its 300,000,000 souls give scope 
enough for all departments of Christian 
activity and for the largest and most varied 
talents. All we ask is a consuming zeal for 
the salvation of these perishing millions, 

Another good Christian worker has just 
come from Chicago for a more extended 
work among college youth in Calcutta, 
where there are scores of colleges and many 
thousands of bright and promising students. 
Professor White enters into a large field of 
work already opened in part by his brother, 
Mr. Campbell White of Y. M. C. A. fame. 
When we see these sturdy laborers coming 
to India from Chicago, and hear at the 
same time that that great city has thrown 
overboard the notorious Altgeld, we feel 
more than ever like accusing Mr. Stead of 
libeling the great Western metropolis. 

The Famine. 

The word famine, in connection with this 
land, brings dread visions of wide-spread 
calamity, emaciation, disease and death. 
The foreigner who has passed through a 
season of famine in any part of India will 
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never forget the ghastly sights and sounds 
which made his heart sick and his life a 
burden to him. Hardly a year passes with- 
out some part of this wide peninsula suffer- 
ing from drought and a failure of crops. 
And to a people who are ever living on the 
borderland of want and extremity the loss 
of one crop is enough to create distress, 
suffering and even a large mortality. To- 
day the old famine cry is taken up and 
voices the condition of a very extensive ter- 
ritory, from the Himalayas on the north 
even to the southern presidency. Doubt- 
less there is already much distress felt, and 
government is initiating plans for relieving 
the sufferers. 

Relieving Features. 

This Anglo-indian government may be 
thanked for making such a terrible famine 
as that of twenty years ago a present im 
possibility. During these years it has spent 
millions of rupees in building railways by 
which food may be easily distributed to all 
parts of the land, and thus the most ter- 
tible features and results of famine averted. 
To add to the present trouble an old enemy 
in the character of the black plague, or, as 
it is more correctly called, the bubonic 
plague, has laid its heavy hands upon the 
city of Bombay, from which center of com- 
merce it will doubtless be carried to many 
other places as it has already been carried 
to Calcutta. With a plague and a famine: 
on its hands the government will find its 
sympathy, efforts and funds severely taxed 
during the coming months, 

One of the most encouraging facts con- 
nected with the present distress is the read- 
iness with which many native princes and 
gentlemen of means are organizing to assist 
in relieving the suffering of the poor. It is 
one of the latest results of Western influ- 
ence, and encourages one to believe that 
the supreme selfishness, or at best the very 
narrow sympathies, of the past will, under 
the influence of a new faith and of a 
broader civilization, give way to a public 
spirit and a philanthropy the lack of which 
is one of the greatest evils of this land. A 
large company has been organized in Bom- 
bay, and another is being launched in Ma- 
dras, with the view of importing and selling 
at cost price grains from other lands, as a 
measure of famine relief. 

A Blundering Policy. 

The Salvation Army in India continues to 
receive more attention of a certain kind 
and to be subjected to more criticism than 
it covets. An Irish Presbyterian of the 
Gujerat District has just published a book 
rehearsing his bitter experience with the 
army and revealing a state of things in that 
organization which will surprise many out- 
siders, but not missionaries. It shows that 
however good may be the motives of the 
Indian leaders of this movement their 
methods of work have been all along de- 
moralizing and unworthy of any class of 
men who pretend to represent the faith and 
life of our Lord to this people. In this book 
of Mr. Gillespie’s are collected the state- 
ments of a number of independent and 
thoroughly reliable witnesses which must 
carry weight with all intelligent readers, and 
challenge the investigation and speedy action 
of the general himself, unless he wills to 
become partaker of the guilt of his subor 
dinates. The least that a disinterested wit- 
ness of the performances of the army in 
India can say is that there has been a 
shocking amount of blundering in its man- 
agement. I.P J. 
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The Literary Approach to the Old Testament.” 


III. The Advantage of this Method of Approach. 


By Pror. Frank K. SANDERS, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


In the preceding articles the character 
of the Old Testament as a true literature 
and the methods of study which are based 
on its recognition have been given consider- 
ation. It remains to enumerate some of 
the advantages to be gained by the persist- 
ent use of such methods. Strictly speak- 
ing, the word “habit”? would be better 
than ‘‘ method,” for there are as many good 
ways of approaching the books of the Old 
Testament as there are varieties of literary 
form within it, or differing purposes in the 
minds of those who wish to study it. There 
is no method of universal application. But 
there is such a thing as a right point of 
view, an established habit of seeking for 
certain characteristic or at least important 
features of any portion of the Old Testa: 
ment that one may take in hand. 

One feature of the Old Testament of in- 
estimable value is well expressed by the 
saying that the Bible is the plain man’s 
book. It came into literary being, little by 
little, because it expressed and met a real 
need of aliving people; it has maintained 
its hold upon mankind because it voices the 
deepest needs of the heart of man today and 
rouses him to self-reliant, spiritual activity. 
Along its broad lines it was not the work of 
scholars, aiming to give expression to schol- 
arly ideals, but of men of spiritual insight 
and force, with very varying scholarship, 
who spoke and wrote for the average man 
of their nation and on the level of his every- 
day experience. 

The Old Testament, therefore, as a whole, 
is a literature adapted to people as they av- 
erage. No one is too ignorant to compre- 
hend its fundamental ideas, no one too cul- 
tured to appreciate them. No student of 
the Bible can afford, however, to neglect 
those rules and accessories of interpretation 
which we apply to every other world litera- 
ture. The plain man can find in the Bible 
truth enough to meet his actual needs asa 
human being, but he is far from under- 
standing all that is really there. He reads 
it like a child and with a child’s advantages 
and limitations. The reverent student, 
who may or may not be scholarly, but is, 
at least, earnest and persistent, will follow 
after him and pick up many unnoticed gems 
which his predecessor took for pebbles, 
The Bible is a mine of marvelous richness 
to the systematic explorer. He must, how- 
ever, do more than aimlessly wander to and 
fro. 

The conception of the Old Testament as a 
gradually developed literature must govern 
any sound methcd of approach. The two 
ways of grouping its contents may be 
briefly restated. We may classify the dif- 
ferent writings according as they belong to 
historical, prophetic, wisdom or other lit- 
erature, and the books or portions of books 
under each head may be arranged by us, as 
far as may be, in the order of their appear- 
ance. We may also classify the varied con- 
tents of the Old Testament chronologically, 
grouping together and studying as a unit 
all the literature originating in a certain 
term of years. 

To take a very simple example, the story 
of the building of the second temple [Ezra 





* Concluding article in a series of which the pre- 
ceding articles appeared, respectively, Jan.7 and 14. 


4: 24 to 6: 22] requires the study of the ex- 
hortations and predictions of Haggai and 
of the visions of Zechariah [Zech. 1-8], all 
uttered in connection with this very event. 
Moreover, it is at least interesting to note, 
at the same time, that the Septuagint, or 
Greek translation of the O'!d Testament, 
ascribes Psalms 146-148 to Haggai and 
Zechariah. The best scholars do not agree 
in all the details of such classifications as 
these. None has ever yet been made that 
commanded universal assent. But the dif- 
ferences are only in matters of detail, not 
in the point of view. A real student should 
try to classify the different portions of 
the Old Testament as he studies or reads 
them. The habit is of more value than the 
particular conclusion reached. One who 
has a proper habit of study will in course 
of time correct his serious errors; one who 
has no method at all can never improve, 
It is, therefore, worth while to consider in 
greater detail the advantages of working, 
however imperfectly, along lines of study 
that recognize the historical and literary 
character of the Old Testament. 

We gain at the outset an impression, 
which increases with experience, of the 
reality of the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment. If it is genuine history, then its 
characters were living men and women; 
they struggled with such life problems as 
we must deal with, their achievements be- 
come a part of our available experience. If 
we can picture to ourselves, aided by re- 
searches into geography, archeology and 
Eastern sccial life, the scenes, the sur- 
roundings, the occasions of O d Testament 
utterances or writings, we get at once into 
sympathy with the writers and begin to 
share in the inspiring thoughts which over- 
mastered them. 

To enter thus into the real life of Old 
Testament times is invaluable for the stu- 
dent. He seems to join the throng at 
Bethel which stops to listen to the stern 
Judwan shepherd who left his humble 
home to utter the burning message he 
dared not restrain of the certainty of God’s 
judgment, not only upon the foreign na- 
tions which set at naught his eternal laws, 
but upon equally guilty Israel. He glows 
with pride at the knightly deeds of Jona- 
than, he reproaches the craftiness of the 
youthful Jacob, the foolhardiness of King 
Josiab. He makes the Old Testament a 
part of the life experience on which his 
everyday judgments rest and ceases to 
idealize it away from life. 

As a corollary of this the student soon 
comes to realize that the literature of the 
Old Testament is to a considerable degree 
the outgrowth of just such religiovs im- 
pulses and experiences as we of today 
have. Mankind has not greatly changed in 
3,000 years. The personalities through 
whom the divine will was carried out were 
human beings whose doubts and fears, as- 
pirations and hindrances were such as we 
know. Until we come to realize this the 
larger part of the Old Testament may as 
well be made up of fairy stories, for all its 
real influence in shaping our character or 
giving an impulse to our life. 

In proportion as the Old Testament grows 
real and personal tothe student, he is led to 


ask himself about the point of view from 
which the writer of a particular book or 
section put its contents together, and what 
it meant to its original audience. He be- 
gins to distinguish the messages of differ- 
ent prophets, to compare the respective his- 
torians of the books of Samuel, of the books 
of Chronicles or of Judges, to classify the 
Psalms in accordance with their widely dif- 
fering contents, to note the various sections 
of the book of Proverbs by their different 
style and object. He loses nothing by this 
added accuracy and deeper insight. It sim- 
ply leads him on to the appreciative study 
of many parts of the O!d Testament which 
have been previously without meaning to 
him. Large portions of the Old Testament 
are of little use to a superficial student. 
The results he does get are inferior, and 
often do violence to the real meaning of the 
passage or book. But when heis persuaded 
to treat the Old Testament with as much 
respect and good sense and effort as he 
would employ in the interpretation of a 
passage in a classic of English literature, 
he will find the whole Old Testament grad- 
ually becoming his usable possession. 

This constant habit of classification and 
inspection promotes a habit of intelligent 
comparison of Scripture with Scripture, 
which is fatal to the practice of mechani- 
cally or carelessly discussing it, and makes 
it increasingly difficult to misapply it. A 
mind thus trained eliminates from Scripture 
a good many of the teachings, types and 
even prophecies which some are accustomed 
to find there, but adds an indefinite number 
which they cannot even comprehend. 

One of the valuable features of the his- 
torico-literary point of view is that it leads 
the student to think and read by logical par- 
agraphs or sections and whole books, rather 
than by verses or by chapters. By some 
persistence and patience, one can easily fas- 
ten in his mind the general, logical outline 
of many of the O'd Testament books, and 
can fix the leading theme of each one. 
Around this central theme can be grouped 
by degrees the related thoughts of subordi- 
nate sections in each book, until the general 
sequence of ideas throughout the Old Tes- 
tament is fairly clear. 

The one who has made some attainment 
finds it difficult to make use of verses or 
passages without regard to their primary 
meaning, but he receives solid compensa- 
tion in the added significance and wider 
usefulness of the passages already familiar. 
One passage clearly understocd in relation 
to its proper context as setting forth a cer- 
tain thought becomes a center of sugges- 
tion and of further acquirement. The lack 
of opportunity to classify, and hence retain, 
the spontaneous thoughts which so often 
spring suddenly to the mind of the Bible 
student wastes much valuable and earnest 
effort. 

The crowning result to which such a 
habit of study leads is the gradual appre- 
ciation of the most important key to that 
which is perplexing and that which is val- 
uable in the Old Testament. Not a few of 
its readers omit large portions, others waste 
much time in trying to explain away those 
doings of Abraham, Jacob, Joshua, David 
or others which do not meet the New Tes- 
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tament standard of morality. There are 
few Bible teachers who are not importuned 
to explain these things. 

But a8 soon as one understands that the 
Old Testament is the reflex of a nation’s 
life, the record of a long process of divine 
education, by means of which the Hebrew 
people were enabled to embody for the 
worldgfan ideal of God and of things divine, 
it becomes clear that the men of the Old 
Testament were fallible human beings. 
Their good and bad qualities had the same 
lame excuse of environment that we offer 
for;our own drawbacks. Their enlighten- 
ment was very gradual, The study of the 
Old Testament from a historical standpoint 
brings out the educational process into bold 
relief. By emphasizing the wide difference 
between the religious development of the 
Hebrews and that of its closely related 
Semitic nations, it shows that there was a 
divine factor in this process. 

In just what way this factor manifested 
itself, it does not affirm. The divine and 
human factors are possibly inseparable. 
As ,Wilderbéer puts it, ‘‘that which from 
the human side is a progressive develop- 
ment will be from the divine side a progres- 
sive revelation.”’ An all. wise Father brings 
new truth to the minds of men as soon as 
there arise those who are capable of grasp- 
ing, assimilating and expressing it. False 
ethics, half-truths, imperfect ideas of every 
kind are to be expected, even in the Bible, 
as steps toward the truer and more perfect 
conceptions to which it gives expression. 

By these various roads we gradually grasp 
the Old Testament revelation. Every part 
of it belongs to us, and is useful in some 
degree. As we become familiar with it, it 
is increasingly suggestive along the lines of 
religious thought, practical ethics, history 
and buman life. It becomes a daily friend 
and companion, a source of never failing 
stimulus and of growing spirituality. Just 
because it is the record of a growth from 
the lowest to the highest stages of religious 
experience, it fits into the facts of life asa 
daily struggle toward God and gives us 
hope. 

Since most of us require some aid in de- 
termining the historical setting and the sig- 
nificance of the different sections of Old 
Testament literature, it may be well to add 
that no commentaries will be found more 
helpful to the average student than the 
Bible Commentary [Scribner’s. Old Testa- 
ment in six volumes, $3.00 per volume] or 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges [Macmillan. Most of Old Testament 
in seventeen volumes at prices from $1.25 
to 40 cents]. These will help to answer all 
important questions. They occupy a mid- 
dle ground between the severely critical 
and the hopelessly practical types of com- 
mentary. 

But one’s own results are better than 
those we get from a commentary. It is 
surprising how reliable are the judgments 
of the average Bible student when made 
directly upon the facts. One needs only to 
get the habit of asking himself these and 
other questions about any portion of the 
Old Testament which he may be studying: 
Through what kind of a man—prophet, 
priest, wise man or layman—did this par- 
agraph or book come? To what class of 
writings does it belong? What is the gen- 
eral theme of the book in which it is 
found? How does it contribute to that 
theme? What did the book as a whole and 
this portion in particular mean to an Israel- 
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ite of the time when it was first uttered or 
written? Does it have any added signifi. 
cance for us? Under what circumstances 
did this piece of literature take shape? 
What valuable ideas does it contain? Are 
they historical, political, sociological, theo- 
logical or what? How do they bear on hu- 
man life today? What measure of revealed 
truth do they convey? What is the logical 
place of this truth in reference to the whole 
body of religious truth revealed in the Old 
Testament? 

The Bible thus read, classified and re- 
flected over unquestionably approves itself 
to the willing student as at once a world 
literature of surpassing quality and power 
and a world revelation which can only have 
come from God. 


or 


REOENT WASHINGTON HAPPENINGS. 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY. 


The Woman’s Sabbath Alliance of the 
District of Columbia is the full name of an 
organization which holds but one meeting 
annually, but whose members are in a quiet 
and tactful way seeking to hold the Sab- 
bath here as a day of rest and worship. 
Their declaration of principles deprecates 
Sunday traffic and entertainments and states 
that the members intend to have in their 
households on that day only such literature 
as will conserve the highest good. They 
agree also to consider the interest of those 
iv their employ, providing time for rest and 
worship on the Lord’s Day and suitable 
reading matter. Miss Morton, sister to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, is the president of 
the alliance. The wives of Justice Harlan, 
Justice Shiras, together with the names of 
Mrs. Frye, Mrs. Cullom, Mrs. Teller and 
Mrs. John W. Foster are on the list of vice- 
presidents. 

Glancing over the congregation of stylish 
and prominent ladies gathered the other 
morning at the Church of the Covenant for 
the first annual meeting I could but think 
what a power for good such an audience 
represented. To some of these ladies giv- 
ing a morning in the midst of the busy 
season means more than a gift of money, 
and to pledge their example and influence 
on the matter of Sunday dinners, receptions 
and newspapers is to take a stand which re- 
quires some courage to maintain, 

It was not a meeting where the ladies oc- 
cupied the pulpit or did much talking. 
The timid, dark-eyed president sat on one 
side of the platform, while Mrs. Hamlin, 
the wife of the pastor of the church and the 
first vice-president, presided. 

A Methodist bishop, an Episcopal bishop 
and a Baptist college president were the 
speakers. Bishop Hurst, the projector of 
the new Methodist University, is a very 
plain and avery practical man, He spoke 
of the presence in the city of the thirty 
foreign legations. Many of the nations 
represented here have no Sabbath observ- 
ance; ambassadors, ministers and attachés 
are watching us in this matter. Bishop 
Satterlee, the new bishop of the new diocese 
of Washington, is tall and heavily built. 
His speech this morning was labored. His 
first impression of Washington is that it is 
a religious city and that the Sabbath is out- 
wardly well kept. He suggested to the 
ladies the preparation and distribution of a 
tract on the value of the Sabbath. Then 
he spoke of the power of prayer in this and 
all other good causes. Leaning over the 
pulpit, he talked earnestly, with none of the 
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mannerism that might be expected from 
the recent rector of a fashionable New 
York church, just returned from a special 
mission to the Czar of all the Russias. 
President Whitman is a giant in physique 
and mental power. His splendid voice does 
not roll out platitudes, its trumpet tones 
are always inspiring and optimistic. Among 
other things, be said that a law expresses 
the high watermark of public sentiment. 
We should live up to what we have, then 
reach out for something better, 

The following Sunday Dr. Hamlin, in the 
course of his sermon, said to his people: 
‘* Visiting, receptions and dinners on the 
Sabbath are un Christian and un-American, 
Perhaps we cannot expect our nation’s 
guests from beyond the sea to conform to 
our time honored customs, though common 
courtesy would seem to require it of them. 
But may we not expect our own citizens to 
stand by our most cherished institutions?”’ 
Something of a local disturbance has been 
caused by an order of the district commis- 
sioners forbidding the crying of Sunday 
papers during the early morning hours. 
The Secular League has risen to the de- 
fense of the poor newsboys and has said 
some very unpleasant things about the 
churches, the ministers and Christian peo- 
ple generally. 

A few evenings ago Bishop Satterlee gave 
an informal talk to the Churchman’s League 
of the city. It was an account of his most 
interesting trip to Russia during the past 
summer. His object in going was to see 
the czar in person and present to him a 
petition asking for the interference of Rus- 
sia on behalf of the persecuted Christians in 
Turkey. The mission was purely a reli- 
gious one and was secret, though the paper 
bad been signed by the representatives of 
40,000,000 Christians in England and Amer- 
ica, and was accompanied by a letter from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The affair 
would not be made public now had not a 
representative of a Chicago journal gotten 
hold of the facts and, violating the promise 
of secrecy, published the story full of mis- 
statements, 

The bishop said he waited some weeks in 
St. Petersburg before he accomplished the 
difficult task of a personal interview with 
the czar. When the important day came 
the Bishop said he was received into the 
summer home of the czar in much the same 
manner as he might pay a morning call in 
an American home. The czar and czarina 
gave him careful attention, both spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly and were entirely noncommit- 
tal on the subject presented. Two days 
later he had a long audience with the Em- 
press Dowager, sister to the Princess of 
Wales. The object of the bishop’s visit to 
their country was, of course, not known to 
the Russians, but during his stay he was 
treated with the deference paid to dignita- 
ries of the Greek Church, and when he left 
a large party attended him to the train, and 
the great choir of St. Isaac’s sang a parting 
hymn. He was presented with across and 
chain of gold, and was asked to give his 
blessing to the crowd. Upon his return to 
England he was asked to Hawarden to 
spend an afternoon with Mr. Gladstone, 
who has taken a profound interest in the 
mission. Great are the triumphs of peace. 
While Lord Salisbury and Secretary Olney 
are negotiating the arbitration treaty which 
will make the closing years of the century 
famous, an American bishop by the concur- 
rent wish of ciergymen in England and 
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America undertakes a mission to Russia on 
behalf of persecuted Christians in a fourth 
nation of the world. 

The present Chinese minister has been 
appointed to St. Petersburg. This week he 
and Mrs. Yang Yu gave a tea that was in 
the nature of a formal farewell to the many 
friends they have made here, both in and 
out of official life. The parlors and the 
great ballroom of the brown stone house 
on Columbia Heights, where the yellow 
flag, with the dragon on it, is generally fly- 
ing, were crowded with people eager to see 
the beautiful stuffs and curios, as well as 
the possessors, The flowers and entertain- 
ment were in perfect taste, and the two 
Chinese tote, who stood by the side of their 
mother and ducked their heads and held 
out their hands with ‘“‘ How do”’ or ‘‘ Good- 
by, good-by,’’ had their full share of atten- 
tion. Tonight’s diplomatic reception at 
the White House follows the first state din- 
ner, two more dinners, two more private 
and one public reception will end the social 
functions of the present Administration at 
the White House. The good times of the 
little people about their Christmas tree and 
the New Year’s reception at the Executive 
Mansion were marred by no unhappy inci- 
dent. Society is in a very agreeable mood. 
The thought of the incoming Administra- 
tion makes a pleasant stir, while those 
passing from the stage leave many graceful 
memories, 

Washington, Jan. 13. 





DEAOON DUDLEY'S SUNDAYS IN 
BOSTON. 


Il. 
BY ALDEN ENDECOTT. 


“We're going out on a new line alto- 
gether today,”’ said the deacon, as he and 
his wife boarded a Huntington Avenue car. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Dudley, plaintively, 
‘‘and I only hope we shan’t need to repent 
of it.” 

It was a beautiful morning, the Sunday 
following Christmas Day, and as the car 
stopped not far from the ‘ First Church of 
Christ, Scientist,” they descended to the 
street and joined the crowd moving toward 
astately building of white stone, at the cor- 
ner of Falmouth and Norway Streets. 

‘*Do you think it’sa really religious meet- 
ing that we’re going to?” said Mrs, Dudley, 
rather anxiously. 

‘It looks like it,’ said her husband, 
sententiously, as they passed through the 
bread, arched entrance which was filled 
with a moving throng of well dressed peo- 
ple, many of them with Sunday school 
quarterlies in their hands, The old couple 
were courteously welcomed and escorted by 
an usher to seats in the side gallery. The 
audience-room was cheerful and churchly, 
with softly tinted walls, light woods and 
stained glass windows. It was still early, 
but the building was well filled, and soon 
after the service began nearly every seat 
was occupied. There must have been not 
far from 1,000 persons present. As they 
had a little time to look about them, Mr. 
Dudley whispered to his wife that he felt 
rather shy among 80 many women. He 
counted the frontrow inthe gallery. There 
were fifty-one persons and only ten of them 
were men, Young people were rare and 
there were no children. Next, he began to 
read the texts on the walls. Some were 


familiar, others strange, though they all 
had a Biblical sound as he repeated them. 
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He noticed that they all bore the names of 
their authors, such as David, Paul, Jesus, 
John, Mary Baker Eddy; and the last named 
text-maker seemed to have her full share. 
For example, there were shining, in letters 
of gold, the words, 

Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
makes you free.—Jesus. 

And next to it, 

The best sermon is the practice of truth and 
its demonstration through the destruction of 
sin, disease and death.—Mary Baker Eddy. 

Mrs. Dudley took a hymn-book from the 
rack and opened it. Her eyes caught the 
names dear to her heart from her childhood 
—Watts, Doddridge, Montgomery and many 
others. Butas she began to read the hymns 
she grew confused. They were the same, 
yet not the same, They carried her mind 
curiously away from the thoughts they had 
always suggested, though the same thoughts 
hovered about them, Then she noted that 
after each author’s name were the letters 
‘*abr. and alt.’’ She said to herself that if 
the writers of these hymns could have fore- 
seen how their work was to be tinkered and 
altered, they would never have written 
them. She turned to the preface and read 
the explanation that the ‘‘ hymns are not 
strictly scientific, as the committee were 
obliged to select very largely from hymns 
composed by those who were unacquainted 
with the teachings of Christian Science,”’ 

Just then the organ began to play softly, 
and soon the choir, of four male and two 
female voices, sang an opening piece. Then 
a hymn was announced, written by Mary 
Baker Eddy. It was in praise of Christ and 
ended, 


Thou the Christ and not the creed; 
Thou the truth in thought and deed— 
Thou the water, the bread and the wine. 


On the platform were two pulpits, a man 
behind one and a woman behind the other. 
The man read for a Scripture lesson Isa. 11, 
and then the audience bowed in silent 
prayer. This was followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, repeated in unison by the audience, 
a sentence at a time, while after each sen- 
tence the woman on the platform read some 
words intended to be explanatory, from a 
boek by Mary Baker Eddy. At least, they 
seemed to be read for that purpose, though 
whether meant to interpret the prayer to 
God or to the petitioners was not clear to 
the Dudleys. Another hymn, and the man 
and woman who led the services came for- 
ward and stood side by side in their pulpits. 
The audience produced their little books, 
called Christian Science quarterlies, A 
neighbor offered to share her copy with 
Mrs. Dudley. She noticed that the selec- 
tions were those of the International Sun- 
day School Lessons, interspersed with many 
references to passages in other books of the 
Bible and especially to a book indicated by 
S. & H. The man minister read the first 
verse of the lesson (which was on the birth 
of Christ, Matt, 2: 1-12) and then a number 
of parallel passages from the Old and the 
New Testaments, announcing each one 
as arranged in the quarterly. Next, the 
woman minister announced and read pas- 
sages from Science and Health, a Key to the 
Scriptures by Mary Baker Eddy. These 
passages seemed to indicate that sin, dis- 
ease and death exist only in the imagination 
and disappear before the truth as revealed 
by Mary Baker Eddy as darkness disap- 
pears before the light. Realities are not 
material but spiritual, and so the Bible 
must be interpreted. For example, of the 
birth of Jesus, the woman minister read, 
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‘The virgin mother conceived this idea of 
God and gave to her idea the name of 
Jesus.” Of the star in the East she read, 
‘¢ The Day-star of divine science is followed 
by wise men as it shows the way to divine 
harmony.” 

The reading continued for about forty 
minutes and Mrs. Dudley could not under- 
stand the reason for having so long intro- 
ductory services, though a possible expla- 
nation occurred to her as her eye fell on a 
statement in the quarterly—the testimony 
of a man in Council Bluffs, Io., that he had 
been cured of kidney disease by reading 
Mary Baker Eddy’s S. & H. 

The deacon was getting fidgety and anx- 
ious for the sermon to begin. But he sat 
as still as he could, for he saw that the 
audience were intent on the reading and 
seemed not to weary of the long passages 
from histories, Psalms and prophecies and 
from Science and Health. But at last the 
reading closed and the boxes were passed. 
‘*Now,”’ thought the deacon, ‘‘we shall 
have a sermon from one of those two min- 
isters or from both, and we shall know 
something about this religion.’’ But after 
the collection the choir sang a selection. 
Next a hymn was announced and sung. 
Then the minister lifted his hands, the 
audience rose and he pronounced what he 
called the scientific statement of being. It 
was, in substance, an avowal that there is 
no such thing as matter, and that spiritual 
entities are the only realities. 

As the audience moved out of the church 
the deacon said to a man near him, “Is 
this all?’’ 

‘‘All for this time,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but 
at three o’clock this afternoon the same 
service will be repeated.”’ 

‘‘Same hymns and readings?”’ 

“Yes, just the same.” 

‘* But isn’t there any other service?’’ 

‘*The Sunday school meets now and the 
same lesson is gone over with the children. 
Then there is the Friday evening meeting 
when those who have been healed give their 
testimonies.”’ 

‘* Is there nothing else?’’ said the deacon. 

‘‘Not that I know of,’’ said the gentle- 
man. 

‘* Then what’s the good of coming?”’ said 
Mr. Dudley. 

“Why, it takes your mind off of yourself, 
and if you have any disease you forget it or 
find you didn’t haveit. I’ve only been here 
a short time. I weat to a Christian Science 
doctor and, after treating me a while, she 
told me to come here. It is doing me lots 
of good. I haven’t felt so well for a year. 
I believe most of the people who come here 
come to get healed. It’s really wonderful.’” 

When the deacon and his wife stepped off 
the car opposite their boarding house his 
foot slipped and his ankle was badly 
twisted. His wife saw his face twitch with 
pain, but he walked up the steps to the 
door treading as firmly on one foot as the 
other. 

‘* Jacob,’”’ she said, ‘“‘ doesn’t your foot 
hurt you a good deal? ”’ 

‘*No, not really,’ he replied, with a sup- 
pressed groan. ‘If as nice-looking people 
as we saw this morning have supposed they 
are sick and have found out they were mis- 
taken I ain’t going to believe any accident 
has actually happened to me,”’ 

‘* You'd better let me suppose I am rub- 
bing some liniment on your ankle,” she 
said, as she went for the bottle. ‘It'll do 
me good to do it, anyway.”’ 
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The Home 
‘JUST FOR A LITTLE WHILE. 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 


If for the little while 

That life has left to me fair fortune’s smile 
Could rest upon me; if my closing days 
Could be like this October, all ablaze 
With gold and scarlet; if I only might 
Have hands both full of silvery delfght, 
And all that wealth can buy, or wealth refine, 
Could be at my command at wish of mine, 
Just for a little while! 

My child, take what is given today— 

A little money for a little way. 


If for the little while 

That life has left to me the Muses’ smile 

Could rest upon me; if my closing days 

Could be like this glad morning, all ablaze 

With sunlit fields and mountain tops of 
thought, 

My poems be in every language sought; 

{f all that noblest genius can combine 

Could come together at some word of mine, 

Just for a little while! 

My child, take what is given today— 

Atlittle knowledge for a little way. 


If for the little while = 
That life has left to me, full many a mile 

On land or sea, to east or west or north, 
Across the world, I could at last go forth ; 

If I might mount the hights of Greece or Rome, 
Instead of climbing little hills at home; 

If I might all the Alpine mountains view, 
Instead of watching shadows on Mt. Blue, 
Just for a little while! 

My child, take what is given today— 
Atlittle climbing for a little way. 


If for a little while 

I could be very rich; if pile on pile 

Of gold or gems could be at last my own, 
To take and keep, or to be let alone; 

If I could have enough to give away 

To every sufferer, bid the wanderer stay 
And eat and drink his fill; if every eye 
Looked up with gratitude as I passed by, 
Just for a little while! 

My child, take what is given today— 

A little helping for a little way. 


If for the little while 

That life has left to me affection’s smile 
Could rest upon me; if my closing days 
Could be, like starry evenings, all ablaze 
With blessedness; if lips I loved could say, 
‘‘It is so good to be with you today ”’; 

If all that heart can hold of happiness 
Could be my own, unfathomed, measureless, 
Just for a little while! 

My child, take what is given you today— 
A little loving for a little way. 





General Porter’s Campaigning with Grant 
in a current magazine has a singular 
instance of the great commander’s imper- 
turbability. It was in the Wilderness on 
the morning before the first day of bat- 
tle. He was taking an early breakfast in 
his tent, almost alone and engaged in the 
last plans for the day, when a young news- 
paper reporter entered, uninvited, and 
seated himself at the table, remarking, 
‘Well, I wouldn’t mind taking a cup of 
something warm myself, if there’s no ob- 
jection,’’ and proceeded to help himself 
liberally until he was filled. General Grant 
looked at him, but made no remark and 
‘‘paid no more attention to the occurrence 
than he would have paid to the flight of a 
bird across his path.’? The incident is 
something more than a revelation of one of 
the elemeifts of our great leader’s success, 
It tells us a secret that may help us to suc- 
ceed. Life is too short and our work in it 
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too important to waste our time or nerves 
in noticing every little thing which is 
troublesome or wrong. Let the rude re- 
porter drink his coffee—we must be plan- 
ning our day’s battle and fighting it. There 
are a hundred things in daily life, in the 
home and in business, which are not exactly 
right, and we may be easily tempted to stop 
and talk them all over and make a fuss 
about them; but we shall lose our time, 
perhaps our temper, and after all accom- 
plish nothing—the fellow has got through 
and gone! Let us not fret ourselves over- 
much about little doings or little doers, al- 
though they be evil; we are doing a great 
work, so that we cannot come down to 
them! 


Another incident in the campaign of the 
Wilderness may yield us a hint, equally use- 
ful, although in a different line. A general 
officer rode up to Grant’s tent and urgently 
expressed his fear that Lee might throw 
his army between the Rapidan and our 
forces and cut off their communications, 
General Grant replied with unusual vigor: 
‘*T am heartily tired of hearing what Lee is 
going to do. Some of you always seem to 
think he is suddenly going to turn a double 
somersault, and land in our rear and on 
both our flanks at the same time. Go back 
to your command and try to think what we 
are going to do ourselves instead of what 
Lee is going to do.’’ The moral is close at 
hand. A bit of honest reflection may show 
us that we are making that same mistake 
in our wilderness warfare. It is easy to 
spend our time and energy in ascertaining 
and emphasizing what the enemy may do 
or isdoing. But it is far better to ‘‘ think 
what we are going to do ourselves ’’—and 
do it. Our present, everyday duty is 
usually plain enough, although common- 
place or hard. Let us fight it out on that 
line, even if it takes all summer! The 
autumn will surely come in its own time, 
and we shall reap—if we faint not. 
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APPLES OF GOLD. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





A young girl was passing her aged great- 
aunt one day when she suddenly stopped, 
laid her hand gently on the white head be- 
side her and said, ‘‘ How pretty and curly 
your hair is, Aunt Mary! I wish I had such 
pretty hair!”’ 

The simple words brought a quick flush 
of pleasure to the wrinkled face, and there 
was a joyous quaver in the brief acknowl- 
edgment of the spontaneous little courtesy. 

Few of us realize the dearth of such at- 
tentions which the old suffer. Many of 
them have been persons of consequence in 
their prime. As illness and sorrow grad- 
ually weaken their spirits they retire into 
the background. They are no longer pur- 
sued by the honeyed words which interest 
or affection once heaped upon them. Too 
often they linger on in more or less cheer- 
less obscurity until they die. Even if they 
are surrounded with what are called ‘the 
comforts’’ of life, they lack the sweet stim- 
ulus which comes from social appreci- 
ation. 

‘*T was astonished to find what an inter- 
esting person that old lady is who lives at 
Mrs. D.’s,’’ remarked one lady to another. 
‘‘She seems to be an aunt or a great-aunt 
of Mr. D.’s, but she has always sat back in 
a corner when I have been there, and I 
never supposed that she knew anything in 








particular. Yesterday Mrs. D. appealed to 
her several times. It seemed to draw her 
out. She is remarkably intelligent and has 
had wonderful experiences of life,’’ 

‘*Did you think to tell her how much you 
had enjoyed talking with her?”’ 

**No, that didn’t occur to me.”’ 

The knowledge that her words and per- 
sonality had so favorably impressed her vis- 
itor might have given the quiet old lady a 
pleasure which would lighten many weary 
hours. ‘* There is no tonic like happiness,”’ 

A young man said to his mother: “‘ You 
ought to have seen Aunt Esther today when 
I remarked casually, ‘What a pretty gown 
you have on today, and how nice you look 
in it.’ She almost cried she was so pleased. 
I hadn’t thought before that such a little 
thing as that would be likely to please her,’’ 

*“T never expect to eat any cookies so 
good as those you used to make, mother,”’ 
said a bearded man one day, and he was 
shocked when he saw her evident delight in 
his words, for he remembered that he had 
not thought to speak before for years of any 
of the thousand comforts and pleasures with 
which her skill and love had filled his boy- 
hood. 

On the other hand, the old people in their 
turn have a responsibility. This thought 
was suggested by the remark of a wise old 
lady, who practices constantly her own 
theory. 

‘* Few of us aged ones realize,” she said, 
‘* how much we ought to exert ourselves as 
we grow older to make ourselves agreeable. 
We all know that as the years pass on we 
become more and more burdensome usually, 
and we would all wish to make as little 
trouble as possible. Our vivacity is largely 
spent, our minds often fail to respond to 
the talk of others and we feel weak and 
languid. But we can usually, unless really 
ill, manage to bathe and dress and even 
decorate ourselves carefully each day. We 
should feel that it is necessary to be far 
more particular in such matters than when 
we were younger. The time is generally 
ours if we can only muster the courage, and 
that we must get. We must take an inter- 
est in making ourselves presentable and 
agreeable.”’ 

Aged people, especially women, are often 
keenly sensitive in regard to their personal 
appearance. When they have taken great 
pains to look as well as possible, a word 
showing that their labor is appreciated 
cheers them sweetly. It is no stiff and per- 
functory compliment which they long for, 
but the kind word which they know in 
their soul that they have deserved. 


or 


GIRL OONSORTS. 
BY M. A. FROST AND J. H. CAVERNO,. 


Bachelor’s Hall, what a comical place it is; 
Keep me from such all the days of my life! 


We are not girl bachelors, we are girl 
consorts. If we must be imitations why 
model after so melancholy a failure as the 
bachelor man? Better the traditional old 
maid with tea and cats. We are girl con- 
sorts, two college women living in a small 
New England city and earning our daily 
bread by teaching. Whatever happens toa 
young man’s fancy in the spring, a young 
woman’s turns away from a boarding house. 
We had left ours for the afternoon; the sun 
and the bobolinks on the meadows, the 
river and the mountains beyond did the 
rest. Wesat down on the bank to wait for 
the slow-moving ferryboat. ‘'The sun 
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shone on our heads and ripened all our 
unripe thoughts.”” We decided to go to 
housekeeping. 

One of us knew of a suite of rooms which 
would be vacant in the fall, and before the 
lazy current had swung the boat across we 
were quite settled in our flat and had stored 
up anticipations enough to tide us over the 
two months’ sentence which we had yet to 
serve in our “ prison cell,” ‘*noisome dun- 
geon,” ‘‘ gaol (with a g).’? It was a dan- 
gerous experiment, and we knewit. We 
were not intimate friends, but we were 
graduates of the same college, teaching in 
the same institution along parallel lines, 
and we had some tastes in common. We 
were old enough so that we could say, phil- 
osophically, ‘‘If we don’t like it, it’s only 
for a year,’’ instead of, ‘‘ If we don’t like it 
it will be a whole year!” 

So called co-operative housekeeping was 
not considered for a moment, for were we 
not just escaping from a boarding house? 
We wanted to be an old-fashioned family, 
not a caravansary, and the joys which we 
imputed to our little flat were the family 
joys which were associated with all our 
memories of home. We had not been 
brought up in co-operative households. 

““The sun set and all the ways grew 
dark,” and we began to discuss finance. 
Neither of us felt that she could spend 
more for living expenses than she was al- 
ready spending, namely, $8.00 a week. We 
knew that we could get the best table board 
for $4.25, Could we pay the rent and the 
other expenses incident to housekeeping 
with the remaining $3.75? We felt that we 
could not sleep until it was settled, and 
hurried back to inspect the flat and inter- 
view the landlord. He had not intended to 
rent the flat furnished, but finally agreed to 
provide such heavy articles of furniture as 
we would not care to own, most of them to 
be taken from his own household stock. 
With such partial furnishing, heat and 
light, the rent was to be $300 a year. We 
were saved. 

We came back in the fall laden with such 
plunder in the line of table and bed linen, 
dishes and silver as we could collect from 
our families and friends, and went about 
our home-making. The flat consisted of 
five rooms, a hall and a bathroom. The 
two bedrooms needed only our personal 
belongings tomake them comfortable. The 
dining-room was rather bare, containing 
only a dining table and chairs, but with the 
addition of a tea table, a sidebeard, impro- 
vised from a bookcase, draperies and pic- 
tures, all left over from our boarding house 
days, it looked quite appetizing. The kit- 
chen was practically complete, and we felt 
that our landlord had forever removed the 
stigma from his kind and us from the class 
of mere chafing-dish housekeepers by fur- 
nishing us with: 

1 Daisy burner. 

1 round gas stove. 

1 cast-iron air-tight stove (for the consump- 
tion of garbage). 

1 four-burner kerosene stove (with oven). 

1 three-burner kerosene stove. 

1 one-buroer kerosene stove, in addition to 


one portable gas stove (for heating when 
the steam didn’t work). 


Our study we furnished entirely. We let 
our books do most of it and, if the testi- 
mony of our friends is to be believed, the 
result is successful from an esthetic as well 
as an economic point of view. Why do co- 
operative housekeepers and newly married 
people always conceal their books? 
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But we have saved the best for the last. 
Envy us, ye flat-dwellers, who make calico 
curtains for your trunks and keep your fire- 
wood under the bed. We have a light, 
airy, accessible, big storeroom! 

Before we had been in the flat a week the 
serpent crept into Eden. He lay in the 
form of rollsof lint behind the doors. We 
faced the servant problem and engaged a 
“scrub lady.’ She was to appear on a 
certain day to wash the windows. She 
came, she saw, she conquered. We were 
afraid of her from the first minute, but we 
made a bold front and handed her the rag. 
She looked at the windows and asked with 
interest how the outsides were to be washed. 
One of us timidly suggested that she her- 
self usually sat on the windowsill. ‘' But I 
might take cold,’’ she said. We were not 
impressed. ‘‘But who would take care of 
me if I had pneumonia?’’ she continued. 
We did not feel as if we could offer, 80 we 
turned on the steam, assigned her to a shel- 
tered spot and handed her a scrubbing- 
brush. ‘‘ But how can I go down on the 
floor with my rheumatics?’’ We fled down 
town and bought a long-handled mop. 
From the first it had been an open question 
which of us was the head of the house. We 
saw at once that if we kept that scrub lady 
neither of us would have the position. 


When Israe) was in bondage, 
The Lord, he sent them Moses. 


James came to us. 

James was a little Englishman, willing, 
deft and scrupulously honest. We were al- 
ways sure of the cheerful, ‘‘ Yee, miss,’’ 
whether a floor was to be scrubbed, win- 
dows washed, or tins scoured. He died 
last June, just as we were leaving the flat 
for the summer, and the day dragged 
strangely as we listened involuntarily for 
his quick step and ready, ‘‘ Yes, miss.”’ He 
killed himself in a fit of depression brought 
on by heavy drinking, and men said com- 
fortably that so worthless a life was no loss 
to the community. We knew better than 
that. In our household his weak, tempted 
life had been a realization of the precept of 
his own church: “Todo my duty in that 
state of life to which it shall please God to 
call me.” 

We have an American now, a veteran of 
the Civil War. From our youth up we 
have been trained to honor and revere the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and it does 
not seem quite right to ask a man, who bas 
fought and bled and lost an eye for his 
country, to go down on his hands and knees 
and scrub our kitchen floor. 

In the beginning we took all our meals 
out, but as time went on we mourned over 
the wasted opportunities of the dining- 
room, and all those stoves. Even German 
coffee at four in the afternoon did not sat- 
isfy our ideals. The more we thought 
about it, the surer we were that family life 
centered about ‘the family board.” Soin 
the late fall we began getting our own 
breakfasts and suppers, and the ssthetic 
and social gain has more than compensated 
for the labor involved. 

We wish hereby to record our ineradica- 
ble hostility toward all extracts, condensa- 
tions and capsules. We believe in home- 
made bread, chops, and thick, juicy beef- 
steaks. We have known an obstinate fit of 
the blues dissipated at once and completely 
by such a repast as Mark Twain describes: 
‘* A porterhouse steak an inch and a half 
thick, hot and sputtering from the griddle, 
dusted with fragrant pepper, enriched with 
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little melting bits of butter, the precious 
juices of the meat trickling out and joining 
the gravy, the long white bone which?di- 
vides the sirloin from the tenderloin stilljin 
its place, and a great cup of American 
home-made coffee with the cream a-froth 
on top.”’ 

We do not save money by getting our 
own breakfasts and suppers. What we for- 
merly paid to the mistress of the boarding 
house for these meals is now put into the 
housekeeping pocketbook. We do not fol- 
low the rules for fifteen-cent-dinners-for- 
working men, nor make ‘savory stews.’’ 
Our time is worth money and such concoc- 
tions would cost us more than the finest 
cuts of steak. 

‘* Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter.’’ We have been consorts for three 
years. Financially, our experiment has 
been satisfactory. Socially, our home has 
been a city of refuge for our friends as well 
as ourselves. Personally, we have had to 
bear and forbear, as might have been ex- 
pected—and as we did expect—in a house- 
hold made up of two grown women, sud- 
denly brought from a purely conventional 
into the most intimate relation. Yet the 
integrity of the family has been maintained, 
and we pride ourselves, not on our separate 
independence, but on our mutual depend- 
ence. We are not girl bachelors; we are 
girl consorts. And as the fairy stories say, 
‘*If you pass along that road you will still 
find them living there.’’ 





FOLLOWING THE FASHIONS. 


BY LILY BICE FOXOROFT. 


It is said that after the fire which swept 
one of our large tenement house districts 
last winter, those engaged in distributing 
relief found it almost impossible to give 
away cloaks and jackets with close sleeves. 
Miserably clad women would turn from 
them with contempt and go shivering out 
into the cold again rather than appear in 
garments so behind the style. That was 
certainly an extreme instance of the “‘ tyr- 
anny of fashion,’’ And yet, do not many of 
us recognize in ourselves and in our chil- 
dren tendencies which, but for larger means, 
might display themselves in as pitiable a 
form? We struggle against them in our- 
selves. Do we struggle enough in behalf of 
our children? Or are we, by our facile 
yielding where they are concerned, really 
largely responsible for the perpetuation of 
the weakness? We know that the early 
years are the years when habits are formed. 
Do we use those early years to form for our 
children habits of independence? 

The temptation to follow the fashion is 
particularly strong when one is planning 
for children, They are so doll-like, and it 
is such fun to dressthem. Their tiny gar- 
ments cost so little, compared with ours, 
that it seems as if they might always be 
new and pretty. They are so imitative 
themselves—the dear little midgets—and 
begin so early to notice what other children 
have, and it is so hard to deny them. 

And yet, again, is it not one of the first 
principles which we all have to learn for 
the right conduct of life, that there are dif- 
fering lots and that each must adjust him- 
self to his own? Sooner or later—if they 
are to escape the incessant and belittling 
worry that comes of the effort to live be- 
yond one’s means—the children must find 
out that they cannot have everything they see 
others have. Is it not better to find it out 
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sooner than later? It is true that we can 
keep them, for a while, from finding it out. 
The baby whose mother trundles her car- 
riage through the park may be quite indis- 
tinguishable, in all her dainty trappings, 
from those other babies that are attended 
by their nursemaids, and her mother, in her 
plain garb, may be equally indistinguish- 
able from the maids, One little primary 
school girl may present about as gay an ap- 
pearance on the last day of school as an- 
other, by pains and care on the mother’s 
part. But the time will come when even 
pains and care and self-sacrifice must give 
up the struggle. Would it not have been 
better if it had never been begun, better if 
the child had been taught, as soon as she 
began to notice differences in dress and 
homes and opportunities for pleasure, that 
such differences are inevitable and that we 
can be happy in spite of them? 

The temptation to strain a point, to spend 
more for a child than the family means 
really justify, is often very strong where 
social opportunities seem to be involved. 
The party dress, which is really out of all. 
proportion to everything else in the domes- 
tic expenditures, looks very tempting to the 
parent who thinks of it as the ‘open 
sesame”? to a bewildering succession of 
social delights. But even here there is an- 
other side to be considered. A social posi- 
tion which is reached by unusual expense 
must be kept by unusual expense. It is 
not the first step alone which costs, but all 
theother steps. Then, too, the opportunity 
which seems so attractive may not really 
lead to wider friendship, to larger culture, 
but only to dissatisfaction and discontent. 
For young people, as for their elders, the 
most enjoyable social relations must usually 
be with those of circumstances fairly cor- 
responding to their own. Instead of mak- 
ing the extra exertion which would give 
the child a doubtful and precarious footing 
in the new circle of acquaintance, it might 
be the truest kindness to point out, once 
for all, that the occasion for exertion proved 
the undesirability of the acquaintance, 

I know that many parents shrink from 
mention of money matters to children, 
partly from a desire to keep them care free 
as long as possible, and partly, perhaps, 
from a sense that the subject is a sordid 
one for innocent childhood. I do not think 
either of these considerations important 
enough to offset the good which certainly 
comes from training children early, not 
only to the right use of money, but to a 
right understanding of the relation which 
money bears to the material objects of am- 
bition, By the time the little tot is old 
enough to express a wish for fur on her 
coat, she is surely old enough to be told 
that fur costs a good deal of money and 
does not last very long. And if she pleads 
that Marion has fur on her coat, what pos- 
sible harm is there in telling her that Mari- 
on’s papa has more money than her papa, 
and that Marion can have ever so many 
things that she can’t? If Belle comes 
home from school in tears because she has 
to. wear a colored petticoat, and Gladys 
says she never in all her Jife had on any- 
thing but a white one—poor Gladys!—she 
will not be any more unhappy for having it 
explained to her that Gladys’s mamma can 
afford to hire help about her washing while 
hers can’t. 

We want to have the children’s days 
sunny. But childhood’s shadows do not 
always linger so long as we fear. Many of 
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them would pass more quickly than they do 
but for injudicious sympathy with woes 
which it would be kinder to treat as slight. 
The child who sees its mother straining 
every nerve to keep it on an equal footing 
with children in obviously easier circum- 
stances is made miserable by trifles that 
would not trouble one more sensibly trained 
at all. 

Not what we would like to do, not what 
other people do, but what we can afford to 
do, is the question that constantly con- 
fronts us older people. There are other 
questions back of that—questions of fitness, 
of responsibility, of self-denial. But that 
question must be faced first of all, when a 
new expenditure is under discussion, if we 
are to lead honorable or honest lives. It is 
a question peculiarly vital, perhaps, among 
the temptations of a social democracy. 
There is no danger that our children will be 
too early prepared for it. There is great 
danger that they may not be prepared early 
enough. 





MOTORS AND BIOYOLES FOR SNOW 
AND IOE, 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


Not satisfied in making bicycles and mo- 
tors that will travel rapidly and easily over 
good and bad roads, in the air, on the water 
and under the water, the modern inventor 
has now turned his attention to the con- 
struction of queer vehicles that will skim 
the ice and snow at a speed that will rival 
that of the swiftest ice boat. Models of 
these snow and ice bicycles and motor 
sleighs are placed on exhibition now and a 
few of them have been built for actual trial. 
If the introduction of the horseless wagon 
becomes general, the number of horses now 
in use will be reduced, and the invention of 
the horseless sleigh must of necessity fol- 
low if we are to enjoy this delightful winter 
sport at a moderate cost. 

In anticipation of this state of affairs 
when it will be difficult to obtain horses to 
draw the sleighs, one inventor has con- 
structed a model of a sleigh driven by a 
small motor similar to that in operation on 
the horseless carriages. The sleigh rests 
upon runners that glide smoothly over the 
snow or ice, and two large spurred wheels 
in the rear propel it forward. These wheels 
are lowered or raised by means of a lever so 
that obstructions can be avoided on the 
road. Where there is a hard sleighing sur- 
face, this sort of equipage could make ex- 
cellent time. It can be driven across the 
ice just as easily as across the snow fields, 
for the spurred wheels have sharp prods 
that catch into the ice and secure a good 
hold. 

In the States where snow covers the 
ground during the greater part of the win- 
ter such a horseless sleigh may prove a val- 
uable acquisition to our present vehicles of 
travel. Where the snow hardens so on the 
surface that a sleigh with broad, flat run- 
ners can easily be supported on it, but 
which is not strong enough to support a 
horse, the motor sleigh may be operated 
successfully. It is even suggested by the 
inventor that logging could be conducted 
on a large scale in winter by employing 
these motor sleighs to haul the trunks of 
the trees down the frozen rivers to the 
mills. 

On the same plan another genius has 
produced a one-man sleigh. The sleigh is 
nothing more than an ordinary long runner 
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affair, with a bicycle mounted on the top of 
it, minus the ordinary rubber-tired wheels. 
A chain runs from the sprocket to a small 
wheel under the sleigh which is provided 
with ratchet teeth. When the wheelman 
mounts his steed and moves the pedals as 
in ordinary bicycling, the sharp teeth cut 
into either snow or ice and propel the 
sleigh along. The speed to be obtained on 
smooth ice is something tremendous, and is 
not to be exceeded by a rider on a good 
cinder path. 

These are the two principal forms of the 
snow and ice bicycle and motor sleigh, but 
there are many others that have found birth 
in the minds of inventors who would make 
a fortune by seizing time by the forelock. 
But, dismissing them for the present, the 
attention should be called to the various 
attachments that are promised for the ordi- 
nary bicycle. These patent arrangements 
are made for the purpose of converting the 
ordinary bicycle into a vehicle for winter 
use on snow and ice. One of the simplest 
winter attachments is in the form of a steel 
runner, which is fastened to the front wheel 
by means of stout brackets. The front 
wheel is secured in position so that it can- 
not revolve. The hind wheel is covered 
with a thick canvas or leather tire, studded 
with smal], sharp brads. This peculiar tire 
can be put on over the rubber inflated tire, 
and is warranted not to injure it. When 
the pedals are pushed around by the rider 
the sharp brads of the hind wheel bite into 
the snow or ice, and the rider has the satis- 
faetion of finding himself gliding across 
sheets of ice and down snow-packed roads 
at a pace that would make a horse envious. 
A break in front, which pushes down into 
the snow or ice, makes the journey less 
perilous, 

A more complete outfit for bicycling on 
the snow and ice comes from a Western in- 
ventor, who probably knows what it is to 
travel before bracing winter breezes for 
many miles in a straight line. In addition 
to the front runner, he has one provided 
for the back wheel, which can be lowered 
or raised at will. When lowered, the bicy- 
cle stands upon two pairs of runners. Then 
a@ small mast and sail are erected in front of 
the rider, connecting with the handle bar, 
and the rest of the journey before the wind 
is made pleasant and agreeable. The wind 
is considered sufficient motive power to 
send the bicycle along at a fifty-mile 
speed. 





One little boy reported that at New Haven, 
where he spent the holidays, each of the chil- 
dren had a Christmas tree, even down to the 
baby, and “all the trees were so low that they 
could see the presents and take them off them- 
selves.” The child’s special gratification at 
that style of distribution has a sermon for 
parents and teachers. Why not arrange the 
children’s trees that way, all the year? Can- 
not we take more pains to bring their duties, 
their lessons, their pleasures down to their 
level, so that they can see for themselves and 
understand what they are, so that they can 
with their own hands pick the fruit? Chil- 
dren like to be independent—sometimes they 
inherit that trait. To combine with it a sense 
of intelligent responsibility may be one effect- 
ive way of lessening the friction of govern- 
ment and assuring their happy co-operation 
in our plans. Let us think how we should 
feel about it ourselves in the same circum- 
stances! The golden rule is always worth 
trying, even with little children. It is a rule 
that is sure to work better, on the whole, than 
one made of oak. 
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Closet and Altar 


No life is complete which does not some- 
times sit trustfully waiting to be fed by God. 





‘‘ Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,”’ is not an idle, not an un- 
fulfilled promise. He is not with us merely 
as a thought, but asa life. He gathers us 
up into his own being. He floods us with 
it. There is inspiration here, certainly for 
any duty, for any endurance. The faith, 
Christ with me, can make the poorest and 
the hardest life luminous, joyous, glorious. 
— Wayland Hoyt. 





If thou desirest Christ seek him in prayer 
and thou shalt find him. If in thy pilgrim- 
age through this wilderness world thou art 
afflicted with spiritual thirst come thou in 
thy devotions to the spiritual rock, that is, 
Christ, and strike it with the rod of prayer 
and streams of divine grace shall flow forth 
to quench thy thirst and supply thy need. 
Dost thou wish to offer a pleasing sacrifice 
to God? Offer prayer. Wouldst thou hold 
constant intercourse with God? Take de- 
light in prayer, for this is spiritual conver- 
sation between God and the devout soul. 
Wouldst thou taste and see that the Lord 
is good? Then constrain the Lord by 
prayer to take up his abode in thy heart.— 
Gerhard. 


If we live in the Spirit we shall be led by 
him every day and every moment. What if 
you were to open your heart today to be 
filled with the Holy Spirit? Would he not 
be able to keep you every moment in the 
sweet rest of God? And would not his 
mighty arm give you a complete victory 
over sin and temptation of every kind, and 
make you able to live in perpetual fellow- 
ship with the Father and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ? Most certainly, this is the 
blessed life God has provided for us.—An- 
drew Murray. 





’Tis what I know of thee, my Lord and God, 
That fills my soul with peace, my lips with 
song; 
Thou art my health, my joy, my staff, my rod, 
Leaning on thee in weakness I am strong. 


More of thyself O show me hour by hour, 
More of thy glory, O my God and Lord; 
More of thyself in all thy grace and power, 
More of thy love and truth, Incarnate Word! 
—Bonar. 





Wie thank thee, © Christ, that we are 
accepted in thee, and tbat there is no 
barrier to our free access into our 
Fatber’s presence. We call upon our 
souls and all that is witbin us to bless 
and praise. and magnify thee. May our 
eartbly life be inspired witb the spirit of 
beaven, May we go to and fro about our 
business as those who bave seen tbe 
face of God, and bave come down to 
eattb witb tbe ligbt of the otber world 
upon tbeit faces. Prosper us, O blessed 
God, in all that we put our bands unto. 
May our bearts be filled witb tby love, 
our lips witb gentle, belpful words and 
our bands witb kind, unselfish deeds. 
May those who see us take knowledge 
of us that we bave been witb Jesus. 
May the fragrance of bis presence be 
sbed abroad in every act. May the 
Doly Spirit keep us in this frame amid 
all the changes and chances of this more 
tal life, and may we come at last into 
the beavenly bome, tbrougb Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen, 
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Mothers in Council. 


We thank thee, our Father in heaven, that 
mothers are but children in thy sight. We 
would all come to thee as children, seeking a 
Father’s blessing and guidance. Direct thou 
our paths, and not our paths alone, but those 
of the dear children whom we commit to thy 
holy keeping. They are 6urs. Thou gavest 
them to us, but we love to think that they are 
even more thine own—children of the cove- 
nant, for whom we claim covenant blessings. 
Be graciously near to them, wherever they 
may be. Thou knowest them all by name. 
Call them, as thou didst the Hebrew lad of 
old, until each shall answer, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.”? Fit them for serv- 
ice. Make them responsive to all the calls 
for unselfish living which fillour time. Make 
us, we beseech thee, more worthy as mothers 
to direct these unfolding lives as they seek to 
find their places in the world’s work. For- 
bid it, Lord, that we should live unto our- 
selves. With all tenderness for those dearest 
to us in our homes, help us and our children 
still to live—in our humble way—for the 
world, iis needy world to which thou didst 
give thine only begotten Son. To it, and 80 
to thee, we give ourselves anew. Take the 
barley loaves, which in our poverty of heart 
we offer, and so enrich and multiply them by 
thine infinite power that many may be blessed 
through the offering. Hear and accept us, 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


HYSTERICS IN INFANTS. 


In the article entitled Another View of Self- 
contro] that appeared recently in The Congre- 
gationalist there were touches of saving grace, 
yet, on the whole, it was written, as a critic 
once said of Michelet in another connection, 
‘with the cast-iron pen of the middle ages.” 
Telling of her successful efforts to subdue a 
two-year-old girl who had been allowed by 
her parents to contract a wretched habit of 
screaming, the writer explains that by tying 
a cloth over her mouth and holding her hands 
she brought her to the point in fifteen minutes 
of “sobbing quietly.’”’ What a triumph for 
the science of good government! The “ gag”’ 
has not lost its efficacy, and the trained mus- 
cle of an adult’s arms in average good health 
is still capable of reducing a hysterical infant 
to a state of helplessness, even in this day 
and generation of spoiled children. 

Now, to meet the probable rejoinder of 
anxious mothers that children must be made 
by some means to stop screaming, I answer, 
certainly they must, if the warfare between 
parent and child has advanced so far that 
screaming is his last resort as a means of 
expostulation. This is the true way of put- 
ting the matter. The child, under such cir- 
cumstances, has been so injudiciously treated 
that it can conceive of no other way of reliev- 
ing its feelings and giving vent to its general 
dissatisfaction than by an outbreak of emo- 
tional insanity. It is to be hoped that the 
time will come when the right relations will 
prevail between parent and child to such an 
extent that a screaming two-year-old will 
be an anomaly. But at present it is a far cry 
to the placid hills of justice, and we can only 
expect reason from exceptienally gifted minds. 

Medical science, however, which comes to 
the rescue of nervous mothers, asserts that 
hysterics is a disease, whether it occur in 
adults or in children, and the remedies ap- 
plied should certainly not be harsher in the 
case of the little child, almost wholly under 
the sway of emotions, than in the case of a 
grown woman, supposably educated to the 
pitch of understanding what is due to others, 
but who makes life unendurable to her entire 
family for a fortnight because she cannot have 
thirteen new hats. In the last instance there 





is a family council, with the assistance of a 


medical expert in nervous diseases, and every- 
thing that affection and kindness can suggest 
is offered up at the shrine. No talk of gags 
or ducking stools here. It is the end of the 
nineteenth century for women. But it is also 
the end of the nineteenth century for chil- 
dren, and what do the revised statutes of this 
period dictate as a remedy for hysterical in- 
fants? Soothing, emphatically, soothing, un- 
til the fit of insanity is past, and the subject 
in a condition to see things as they are. To 
the hysterical mind everything is distorted, 
friends seem enemies, and the least contra- 
diction’ is unendurable. But, with judicious 
treatment, this mood is very transient. Don’t 
let us prolong it by scuffing. The two great 
points'to make in dealing with an angry child 
are, first, to win its confidence, and second, 
to establish good-nature. Any system that 
fails to do this fails utterly. We du not teach 
a child self-control when we force it to stop 
screaming; we only teach it self-repression. 
We do teach it self-control when we get it to 
look at things from a normal point of view, 
when we win it to good-nature and imbue it 
with the desire to do right. 

But when an infant is screaming no time is 
to be lost; every scream it utters is a distinct 
injury to it, morally and physically. Stop it, 
then, and by the quickest means. And de- 
cidedly the quickest means is kindness, affec- 
tion, sympathy. Take the little one in your 
arms and talk to it in tones as winning and 
gentle as if you were conciliating indignation 
in your best friend. ‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath’ was not meant only for adults, 
nor does it fail with children, excapt where 
they distrust its genuineness. There is a 
frightful sticking power in the ancient idea 
that offenders against law must be subjected 
to torment, and it will be long before some 
rigidly conscientious minds see that what is 
most desired in training children is not to 
make them do this or that thing, or stop this 
or that thing, but*to help them to become 
rational, well-balanced, kindly-dispositioned 
men and women. Obedience to parents is not 
in itself acardinal virtue. Obedience to right, 
to truth, to decency, to human affection, is a 
cardinal virtue, and in so far as parents rep- 
resent these they may justly claim submis- 
sion. Not the submission of the slave, yield- 
ing to force, but the cheerful yielding of the 
disciple, the pupil, the affectionate, trustful 
child, that has never known a break in the 
confidential relation established in infancy by 
right means and through the largest interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of law. 

FLORENCE Hutt WINTERBURN. 
—— oe 

Heroes in history seem to us poetic, because 
they are there. But if we should tell the 
simple truth of some of our neighbors, it 
would sound like poetry.—G. W. Curtis. 
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HAVE letters on various subjects 
from all of the members repre- 
sented in this family group 
a ‘hugging the stovepipe,”’ as 
- the little Vermont boy 
‘7B described it. We will 
/ give the place of honor, 
as usual, to the report of 
| >] our share in the Arme- 
nian Orphans’ Fund, which has now reached 
one hundred dollars, and that amount has 
been paid in, Those of you who are accus- 
tomed to the use of the multiplication table 
may discover that we now have therefore 
ten children provided with happy, Christian 
homes in Armenia, even though we do not 
know their names. One little girl in west- 
ern Massachusetts sends me an autograph 
letter, apparently written in ancient Egyp- 
tian characters, thus interpreted: 


Little Grace M. wishes me to tel! you that 
she has earned ten cents for the little Arme- 
nian orphans by keeping her doll corner in 
order and by getting the bath ready for her 
baby brother every morning. She wishes she 
could have all of those six orphan girls right 
here in this house, but she says, ‘‘ Don’t send 
for the boys,” for we have enough already. 
(She is the only girl with four brothers.) 

Gracr’s MAMMA, 

Another letter, just opened, is from that 
little girl in New York State who, you may 
remember, wrote us, a few years ago, a let- 
ter in that same language, which ber mother 
translated as her desire to have us find 
‘her little heathen girl Florence,.’’ You 
remember we succeeded in finding ‘ Flor- 
ence” in the Okayama Orphanage in Japan 
—O Hana San, which, being interpreted 
freely, means, the Corner Flower Girl. But 
the present letter is not in Ethiopic or 
Sanscrit character at all, but in plain Eng- 
lish, written in that new and beautiful 
“vertical hand,’’ which children are learn- 
ing now—I fervently hope it may yet be 
adopted by some of my older correspondents! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for the 
Christmas gift you sent me. [It was nothin 
but the ‘‘Corner Party’’ souvenir.—Mr. M. 
I thought you had forgotten me, and I felt 
sorry. I pray for you every night and for my 
little heathen girl Florence. Do you know 
anything more about her? We have never 
heard from the box we sent her. I have been 
one term at the school in——. I hope I can 
go again in the spring. Do you think you 
will ever come this way? [How are the roads 

for bicycling in your region?—Mr. M.] Yours 
with love, Katurina C. 
Two or three days ago, when in the print- 
ing office, D. F. went to the whistling tube 
and told me that some one wanted to see 
me down stairs; I thought it might be his 
plan to end the call, but I found in the ed- 
itorial rooms the other O Hana’s father, but 
I forgot to ask him whether he saw our 
Okayama protégées. Elizabeth P. would 
better tell us about them some time. 
Oak Park, ILL. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I am going to ask if I 
may join the Corner. I am ten years old. 
My mother has been reading me the Corner 
ever since I was a little boy. Our cellar is 
flooded up and I have to wade in and put on 
coal. In our Christmas exercises I was a 
Quaker boy. SAMUEL R. 


Iam going to answer that you may be a 
Cornerer and that you are one as per cer- 
tificate mailed to your address. Don’t risk 
yourself in that cellar without a raft and a 
life preserver ! 








FitcHsurG, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: .. .*[The first part of this 


letter is taken up with an earnest request that 
I would ‘‘coax”’ that ‘* Youthful Cornerer”’ 
(the tenement house girl) who wrote a Corner 
piece about a year ago, to write more, say, a 
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The Conversation Corner. 


description of D. F.’s summer home, or * give 
up coasting some Saturday afternoon and 
write a composition on something in Boston 
she may know about.”] One more favor I'd 
like to ask. Can Fees tell me where I can 
find a copy of an old hymn beginning, 


Hark! ye neighbours, and hear me tell 
One now strikes on the belfry bell? 


There are twelve stanzas, each illustrating 
some Bible fact or doctrine. iss H, 

Yes, I can tell you about that. I heard it 
recited in a mission Sunday school in Brit- 
ish America, between thirty and forty years 
ago, and it was contained in a small paper- 
covered’ book. Hold on a minute!...I 
have it on one of those ‘‘ top shelves.’’ It 
is the ‘‘Canadian Sunday School Reciter,’’ 
published in Toronto, by James Campbell. 
The title is The Watchman’s Song. It is 
said to be taken from Autumn on the Rhine, 
and to be a favorite song of German watch- 
men while on their nightly beats, Every 
verse ends with the chorus: 


Human watch from harm can’t ward us— 
God will watch and God will pars us; 
He through His eternal migh 

Give us all a blessed night. 


I will give one stanza as a sample: 


Hark! ye neighbours, and hear me tell, 
Two resounds on the belfry be 

Two paths before mankind are free; 
Neighbour, choose the beat for thee. 


This is perhaps the hardest one; I think 
the children could find out the others—let 
them try it some Sunday afternoon, not of 
course supplying all the words, but seeing 
what Scripture incident or truth would go 
with each number. If you choose, give us 
the result. The letters from the gentleman 
and the aged lady on the right happen, both 
of them, to concern the Bible too. 

New Haven, Cr. 

..- Inthe Bible of my boyhood were writ- 
ten some lines in pencil and they are nearly 
obliterated, and I would like to ask if any of 


your Cornerers can supply the whole. There 
are six lines in all. 


Lo! here a little volume, but great book, 

Much larger in itself than in its look ; 

It is in one rich handful; heaven and all 

Heaven’s royal host encamped— . 
EV.——. 


The other writer has passed her ninetieth 
birthday, but asks any of us to 

. .» tell who wrote an old Bible hymn, hav- 
ing this chorus, 


That old-fashioned Bible, that dear, blessed Bible, 
The family Bible that lay on the stand. 


It was sung by Deacon B. in New Hamp- 
shire more than fifty years ago, and I heard it 
sung more than sixty-five years ago when I 
was visiting in Vermont. L. M. 

I sent the query to a Granite State deacon 
who, I thought, knew all the religious songs 
of the century, but he did not know this 
one. Somebody’s memory may have kept 
both of these pieces. ‘ 

Several children write about their Christ- 
mas presents, but I have only room for one 
boy, up in the Connecticut Valley: 

Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Our school gave each 
of the old ladies at the old ladies’ home a bou- 
quet of flowers. The best present I had was 
an umbrella and a satchel. Johnnie got two 
games he is very much delighted with. One 
is the Messenger Boy. My Sunday school 
teacher sent each of us scholars a calendar; 
mine was a lantern calendar, the months be- 
ing painted on lanterns. I will send you our 
pictures and a sample copy of the medicine I 
am selling. It is for colds, grip and other pur- 
poses. I wish you would give it a trial. 

Wit M, 

These grip powders arrived just in time; 
they have been right before me on my ta- 
ble ever since, and Mr. Grip is loosening his 
hold. (You are at liberty to use this rec- 


ommendation in any way you think proper.) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Queen Victoria’s Dolls. The Youth’s Compan- 
iton—which is always sure to pick up every- 
thing of real interest and value to children, 
blessings on the dear old paper!—has a re- 
markable item to the effect that the queen of 
England and empress of India not long ago 
ordered that the dolls with which she played 
when a child should be publicly exhibited 
and photographed. Some of them are dressed 
in the costumes of English soldiers and sailors 
of that time. She probably little thought, 
when she was dressing those dolls, that, sev- 
enty years afterwards, she would be the sov- 
ereign of all the British soldiers and sailors 
in the world! Such acts of kindness as this 
show true royalty of character and make her 
endeared to all the children of the realm. 


The Queen’s Cane. It is said that in later 
years she has used a staff of British oak, orig- 
inally made for Charles II. When she began 
to use the cane it had a plain gold top, but 
when she needed something affording a firmer 
grip there was added a queer little Indian 
idol, which had been captured, with other 
spoils, at the fall of Seringapatam in 1799. 
What progress in government, in humanity, 
in religion, is brought to one’s mind by the 
thought of wicked King Charles’s staff and 
the little god of heathen India, now held in 
the hand of a powerful Christian queen! 


The Queen Is Rich. She has always been con- 
sidered an excellent financier, has been very 
economical—thatis, has not squandered money 
—and is said to be worth over a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. All the royal family—and it 
is not a small one—have large annuities from 
the government, and of course all her travel- 
ing expenses, which are immense, are paid 
from the public funds. It is doubted whether 
her eldest son, who, should he liveafew years, 
will be King Albert, will keep so carefully or 
spend so judiciously the enormous fortune 
which will descend to him. 


The Queen Studies. Because she is a queen, 
Victoria does not spend her time in luxurious 
ease. She is an indefatigable worker in the 
great affairs of state which are under her con- 
trol. She has learned several European lan- 
guages, including some of the country dialects 
of Germany, and in recent years has learned 
the Hindustani, because it is the vernacular 
of millions of her subjects. 


About Writing to the Queen. Should any of 
our Scrap-bookers have occasion to address 
Queen Victoria, they must remember not to 
fold their letters. On no account will any 
communication which has evidence of having 
been folded ever reach her Brittanic Majesty’s 
hands. The mistress of the robes, whose duty 
itis to attend to her correspondence, will re- 
turn you any such letter, if it is of sufficient 
importance—as it doubtless will be—with in- 
structions how toforward it. Use thick, glossy 
white paper, and inclose it in a large énvel- 
ope without folding. Sign your full name— 
no anonymous letters received by royalty! 


Queens and Queens. The New York papers 
had considerable to say, a few weeks ago, 
about the marriage of Ella Collin of that city 
to Col. John F. Hobbs, a native of South 
Carolina. But Mr. Hobbs is the king of the 
cannibal island of Illika, the location of which 
you will do well to ascertain. After the Lu- 
theran pastor had pronounced them husband 
and wife, King Hobbs proclaimed his bride 
queen in the language of his kingdom, the 
translation being, ‘I take you, Mealie, to my 
royal house, and make you queen of my throne 
ofthe women.” It is the custom in Illika for 
the wife of the sovereign to rule over the 
women of the realm—a plan it might be well 
to introduce into this country. 


LA. In 
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LEssON FOR JAN. 31. Acts 4: 1-31. 
THE BOLDNESS OF PETER AND JOHN. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D. D. 


We come now to the first conflict between 
the new Christian and the Jewish Church. 
The disciples of Christ belonged to both bod- 
ies. The Christian Church was still within 
the Jewish. But the healing of the lame man 
showed to the priests and officers of the tem- 
ple how rapidly the new sect was growing. 
The followers of him whom the chief priests 
had put to death had within a few months in- 
creased to 5,000 people [v. 4]. What was the 
first issue of the conflict thus renewed, and 
how did it develop the courage of the apos- 
tles? To answer these questions we consider: 

I. The efforts to arrest the growth of the church. 
The perils from which the priests thought 
they had delivered themselves bg killing Je- 
sus suddenly appeared greater than ever. In 
their alarm they precipitated the first formal 
conflict with the new sect and were defeated. 

1. The charge against the apostles. The 
priests put Peter and John into prison over 
night, and next morning they were brought 
before the same tribunal which had con- 
demned Jesus to be crucified, and no doubt 
for the same purpose. It was a kind of family 
party [v.6]. There was Annas and with him 
Caiaphas, his son-in-law, and his kindred. 
Their ambition was to get and hold public of- 
fices. Their enemies were those who stood in 
the way of their ambition. For this reason 
they had put Jesus to death, and for the same 
reason they sought to kill his disciples. The 
only charge they could bring against these 
two men was blasphemy. The only basis for 
that charge was that they had healed a beg- 
gar. These men had done a good deed. 
Their accusers sought to prove that it was 
prompted by a bad motive. There was an 
old law [Deut. 13: 1-5] that if a prophet ap- 
peared to work a wonder successfully, using 
it as the ground of an appeal to go after other 
gods, he should be put to death. Jesus of 
Nazareth, risen from the dead, was to their 
minds another object of worship than Jeho- 
vah. If they could prove that the lame man 
had been healed by appealing to the power of 
Jesus they might convict these men under 
that law. This, then, was their line of exam- 
ination. They began by asking, ‘‘ By what 
power, or in what name, have you done this?’’ 

2. The defense of the apostles. Peter told 
them that the thing of which they were ac- 
cused was not a mere wonder, but a good 
deed. No one could deny that. Then Peter 
boldly avowed that the deed had been done in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom 
they had crucified. The fact that his name in- 
voked could heal the lame man showed that he 
was still living. But he was not another god 
whom they were persuading men to worship. 
He was the Son of God risen from the dead. 
He had himself claimed to be the fulfillment 
of one of their own Old Testament prophecies 
(Comp. v. 11 with Matt. 21: 42] in being the 
rejected stone which alone could complete the 
temple of God. He had wrought the works 
which only God could do, and thus had shown 
himself to be the Son of God. Through his 
disciples he was still doing the same works. 
He thus proved himself the only Saviour of 
men. Through his name the lame man had 
been healed. Only through his name could 
men be saved. 

3. The efforts of priests to silence the apos- 
tles. The Sanhedrim could not condemn Peter 
and Jokn in the face of their argument. To 
do this they would run greater risks than to 
let them go free. The only thing they could 
do was solemnly to command them not to 
speak in the name of Jesus. When the apos- 
tles declared that they could not and would 
not keep silent, the priests could only reiter- 
ate the command. They must have realized 
that they were defeated. It was the old bat- 
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tle of organized authority against the living 
spirit. The apostles had shown that they had 
something of great value to give to the people. 
The priests had nothing to offer to offset it. 
The people had found what they needed, and 
they laid hold of it and glorified God. The 
priests had to let the apostles go [v. 21]. 

II. What were the grounds of the apostles’ 
confidence? We put these grounds in the or- 
der in which they are stated, increasing in 
importance to the last. 

1. The fellowship of believers [v. 23]. They 
had a company of sympathizers, and as soon 
as they could they went to their own. So 
will every one do who really witnesses for 
Christ among men. One of the first steps of 
those who believe on him is to enter into the 
fellowship of his disciples, and the first busi- 
ness of every church is to infuse courage into 
its members to testify of Christ. 

2. The habit of united prayer [v. 24]. First, 
the apostles told their experiences to their 
brethren. Then they all turned to God as 
the source of courage and asked that they 
might “speak thy word with all boldness.” 
That prayer meeting is wonderfully suggest- 
ive. One could hardly go from such a gather- 
ing without increased courage to witness for 
Christ. Why do not our churches more fully 
realize that their prayer meetings are sources 
of power whose limits are determined only by 
the faithfulness of their members? 

3. Confidence in the Holy Scriptures. Their 
prayers centered round the Word of God. 
Their text was the Second Psalm. God ut- 
tered it, they believed, by the Holy Spirit, 
through the mouth of David. The conspiracy 
of heathen kings against God’s anointed had 
been again illustrate@ by the Jewish rulers 
and would also be in vain. What were tra- 
ditions and governments and ecclesiastical 
powers as opposed to the will of God? Chris- 
tians jealously guard the Scriptures because 
in these books they find God. The hopeof eur 
time is that the study of the Bible may bring 
men into closer relations with God, so that a 
generation may rise up with apostolic confi- 
dence and boldness, facing with the Word of 


*God the intrenched selfishness and self-confi- 


dence which opposes the universal acknow]l- 
edgment of Jesus Christ as King of kings. 

4. Faith in Jesus as the Messiah [vs. 26-30]. 
To the apostles the purpose of God in history, 
the promises of the prophets and the hope of 
Israel were all to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 
Here was the secret of their steadfast courage. 
Their enemies had taken note from their man- 
ner and spirit that they had been with Jesus. 
But only those can understand their courage 
who have themselves been with Jesus. 

5. The gift of the Holy Ghost. This crowned 
all their other experiences. They prayed that 
they might have boldness to speak the Word 
of God. In answer to their prayer they were 
filled with the Spirit and spoke with the con- 
viction and emphasis which they desired. 

Thus, in this first conflict between the old 
religion and the new, the old lost much and 
the new made an immense gain. The old at- 
tempted to repeat the tactics by whieh it had 
crucified Jesus. The new had gained through 
the resurrection of Jesus and the descent of 
the Holy Spirit. It showed against the at- 
tacks of the old that from the highest source 
it received power to satisfy men’s needs. 

It is along these same lines that Christians 
must work to display the power of God and 
conquer the world. Let them study sym- 
pathetically what he is doing to heal souls 
and purify society. Let them, in the con- 
fidence of Christian fellowship, talk of their 
difficulties and triumphs. Let them pour out 
before the throne of God their faith, their 
fears and their needs. Let them open their 
hearts to the incoming Spirit till each life be- 
comes obedient to his impulses and the whole 
church acts with united energy under his 
guidance; and the voice of opposition will be 
changed to praise, and the sunlight of truth 
and righteousness revealed through Christ 
will spread through the world. 
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EXTRACT 
oF 
BEEF. 







This famous product has stood the 
test of over 30 years and is still 
unapproached in quality, fine fla- 
vor and popularity. 

It is the original, as invented by 
the great chemist, Justus von Lie- 
big. All other kinds came later 
and are, practically, imitations, 


Ask for 
Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef 
F with this signature 


ve 


a . e . 








and see that you get it. 


The Dowpietic =e 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food. It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc, 


At druggists, in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b, tins. 
Also the follewing combinations, ae nye Biscuit, + 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate —each containing 1 
on Somatose. Very convenient and palatable 
mphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New agi ‘jane 
for Pytenjarten vorm. Pear r. Bayer & Elberfeld. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Chureh Architect, 
10 Park Square, Beston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 Js i ces enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively small 
outlay Produce a building preferable to a new one of 

much greater cost. He to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tencers bis services to 
ittees who would practice economy, and where 

the means are limited. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Annual Report of the C. C. B.S. The Church 
Building Society closed its financial year Dec. 
31and held its annual meeting Jan. 14. The 
receipts during 1896 were $132,967, or $8,600 
less than in 1895. Last bills have been paid 
on 119 church buildings, ten less than in 1895; 
and on forty-five parsonages, three more than 
in the previous year. The shrinkage is due 
in part to the hard times, but may also be 
attributed to the efforts to raise the debts of 
some of our other Congregational societies. 
Churches and individuals say that as the 
Cc. C. B. S. never has any debt they must 
help the organizations which are in arrears, 
forgetting that though the Building Society 
has not borrowed money at the banks it is 
further behind than other departments of 
missionary work. A meeting house for every 
church organized is its motto, but 219 churches 
were organized in 1895 and there were already 
773 with no house of worship. From forty to 
seventy applications are on hand all the time. 
During the past year twenty-three churches 
and thirty-six parsonages have refunded the 
amount loaned them by the society and so 
placed themselves on the roll of honor. 


The A. B. C. F. M1. as an Education Society. 
Dr. A. N. Hitchcock is responsible for the 
surprising statement in the current Mission- 
ary Herald that the combined roll of students 
in all the Congregational schools, colleges 
and academies in the United States would not 
equal the army of youth now gathered in the 
mission schools of the American Board. The 
more than 1,000 foreign mission schools and 
colleges have over 50,000 pupils. Adding to 
the enrolled students in the thirty-nine Amer- 
ican colleges regarded as Congregational all 
the scholars under the care of the A. M A. 
and of the C. E. S., as well as the students of 
the seven Congregational theological semina- 
ries, we have not more than 30,000, possibly 
only 28000. The number of pupils in the 
Congregational academies is not known, but 
it would require 250 of them with an average 
of 100 pupils in each to bring the total up to 
the number of youth now under instruction 
in the schools of the American Board. Yet 
this educational work is only one branch of 
the Board’s activities. We recommend Dr. 
Hitchcock’s entire article on Congregational- 
ism in Foreign Missions to every loyal mem- 
ber of the denomination. 

A New Ceylon Church. Every advance step 
in the matter of self-support is to be welcomed, 
especially in India, where it means a supreme 
effort on the part of the poor parishioners. A 
new church of forty-seven members has re- 
cently been organized in Nunavil, a;few miles 
from Jaffoa. At the same time the new meet- 
ing house was dedicated and a pastor ordained 
and installed. The pupils in masonry of 
the Industrial School in Tillipathy went to 
Nunavil during a vacation and spent three 
weeks in building up the brick walls of the 
parsonage. The door and window frames of 
both church and parsonage were also made by 
pupils in the Industrial School. Mr. Smith 
of Tillipathy writes that the new pastor and 
his wife are among his most beloved and 
valued helpers and friends. The church 
starts with an unusually large membership 
and it is already paying all but five rupees of 
its pastor’s salary. This is the second colony 
sent out within eighteen months from the 
Chavagacherry church, two miles distant. 

A New Gazaland [issionary. A letter dated 
Mt. Silinda has come from Miss Gilson, who 
started for this station of our East Central 
African Mission last March and, after some 
delays, completed in September the long, 
wearisome journey. She and Mrs. Bates are 
the first women who have ever been through 
the Chimanimani Pass, the most difficult part 
of the route inland. Of her new home Miss 
Gilson writes: ‘‘I wish you could look in 
upon my but. It is about sixteen feet in di- 
ameter. The doors and window-shutters are 
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made from packing cases and I am sure of a 
constant supply of fresh air. I have the great 
luxury of a fireplace. The walls are eight 
feet high and it must be twenty feet irom the 
floor to the apex of the roof. Mrs. Wilder 
will not allow that there is any heroism in 
living here, but when I look at one of the lion 
skins on the floor and recall the fact that the 
owner of the skin was shot at nine o’clock one 
morning within a stone’s throw of my door I 
do not agree with her.” 


American Board Treasury. The financial state- 
ment of the A. B.C. F. M. for December looks 
a little more encouraging, but it will be seen 
that during four months there has been a 
decrease of $21,155 as compared with the 
corresponding period last year. But for 
The Congregationalist’s fund for Armenian 
orphans the December decrease would be 
larger. 


Dec., 1895. Dec., 1896. 

Regular donations, $42,469.28 $32,622.13 
Donations for special objects, 6,525.62 19,949.37 
Legacies, 6,473.80 5,655.22 
$55,468.70 $58,226.72 

4mos., 1895. 4 mos., 1896. 

Regular donations, $121,762.21 $100,606.77 
Donations for special objects, 15,991.61 29,954.45 
Legacies, 27,063.59 11,241.52 
$164,817.41 $141,802.74 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


A Wide Survey. Each year we value more 
and more the accurate, carefully compiled 
statistics to be found in the American Board 
Almanac. The fullest and latest summary 
of Protestant foreign mission work through- 
out the world is worth noting. An aggre- 
gate income of $15,549,243 is reported by the 
267 societies having in their employ 12,011 
missionaries and 60,164 native laborers. The 
whole number of communicants is 1,221,175. 
The totals compared with those of last year 
show an increase in contributions of about 
$1,100,000, though in the United States there 
has been a decrease of about $70,000. The 
communicants have increased by about 64,000. 
The British societies record a large falling off 
in the number of native laborers, largely owing 
to the fact that the war in Madagascar has so 
interrupted mission work that no reports are 
given from that island. The number under 
instruction is given only by the societies of 
the United States and Great Britain, which 
report 695,197 pupils. 


A Critical Time in Korea. Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop is convinced that there is a genuine 
and earnest movement toward Christianity in 
Korea. In a recent letter from Seoul to Dr. 
Ellinwood she urges the need of more work- 
ers in the Pyeng Yang district in western 
Korea, a region which was the center of the 
brutal persecutions of native Christians as 
late as 1894 but is now freely open to mission- 
aries. This testimony from such a traveler 
as Mrs. Bishop means not a little: “The 
Pyeng Yang work, which I saw last winter 
and which is still going on in much the same 

y, is the most impressive mission work I 
have seen in any part of the world. It shows 
that the Spirit of God still moves on the earth 
and that the old truths of sin, of the divine 
justice and love, of the atonement and of the 
necessity for holiness have the same power as 
in the apostolic days to transform the lives 
of men. What I saw and heard there has 
greatly strengthened my own faith.” But 
not only in Pyeng Yang but in Seoul and 
elsewhere there are hopeful signs. Mrs. 
Bishop declares that only those can know 
who are on the spot how wide the door is 
opened in Korea. ‘‘ Very many are prepared 
to renounce devil worship and to worship 
the only true God, if only they are taught 
how; and large numbers who have heard and 
received the gospel are earnestly craving to 
be instructed in its rules of holy living. I 
dread indescribably that unless many men 
and women experienced in winning souls are 
sent speedily that the door which the church 
declines to enter will close again and that 
the last state of Korea will be worse than the 
first.” 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 





Topic, Jan. 31 Feb. 6. Endeavorers Loyal 
to Christ—What Will They Do? John 13: 
31-38; 8: 31. 

This subject is happily phrased, because it 
points Endeavorers to the supreme object of 
their loyalty. Great as their movement is, 
it is not the only mighty Christian force at 
work for humanity. Honored as their leader 
has been and ought to be, he would be the 
last man to desire the millions of Endeavor- 
ers the world over to put their loyalty to 
him in the same rank with their loyalty te 
Christ. The higher allegiance must always 
encompass and support the lower. Vast con- 
ventions, splendid machinery, skillful officers 
would not save Christian Endeavor from go- 
ing the way of other institutions that forgot 
their divine purpose if it should ever live for 
self and not for its Lord. 

Perhaps one reason for the institution of 
Christian Endeavor Day was that the far- 
sighted men in charge of the movement 
wished the rank and file to think occasionally 
of the leading ideas and commanding ideals 
which brought the movement into being and 
which have caused it to prosper thus far. 
The loyal Endeavorer, therefore, will try to 
understand and carry out the large yet simple 
basal plan of the organization. ‘Is our soci- 
ety keeping to the purpose with which it 
started? Does it really understand what 
Christian Endeavor is—what it is meant to 
do for those within its ranks and for the out- 
side world? Am I, as an individual Endeav- 
orer, fulfilling the covenant which I have 
taken, serving the society on committees or 
in an official capacity as I ought to serve it?” 
Questions like these will test one’s loyalty, 
and Christian Endeavor ought to be judged 
not alone by the expression of it which the 
world sees, but by the noblest thought of it 
which was ever in any one’s mind. 

But something more is needed than to grasp 
the original idea. Loyal Endeavorers will 
seek to adjust the idea to the circumstances 
surrounding them. New fields of service have 
already been entered, which perhaps did not 
occur to any of that group that met in the 
Portland parlor sixteen years ago to form the 
first Endeavor Society. Better politics, world- 
wide missions, the overthrow of the liquor 
traffic—these are some of the desirable things 
which one by one have come to appeal to 
Christian Endeavorers. Other applications of 
the one central idea will surely be found. 
Certain changes and adjustments may profit- 
ably be made in many local societies. Loy- 
alty means both holding fast to that which is 
good and sloughing off that which is outworn. 

Parallel verses: Prov. 14: 31; Matt. 10; 32, 
38, 42; 25: 31-46; Acts 7: 54-60; Heb. 6: 10. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan. 24-30. Our Own Church Cove- 
nant. 1 Cor. 12: 12-31; Ps. 61; Heb. 10: 
19-25. 
What is its purpose? To what does it pledge us? 
How can we make it attractive by obedience? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 








The work and importance of the Tuskegee 
Negro Conferences have now become s0 
widely known and recognized throughout 
the country as a means ‘of showing the col- 
ored people how to get upon their feet that 
the friends of the Negro will be glad to know 
that the next session of the Negro Conference 
convenes at Tuskegee, Ala., under the aus- 
pices of the institute, Feb. 24. On Feb. 25 
the Workers’ Conference of representatives 
from leading Negro schools will be held. 
These Negro Conferences, composed of seven 
or eight hundred of the farmers and mechan- 
ics of the colored race, furnish a rare oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the Negro’s con- 
dition and progress from year to year. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES IN CONTI 
NENTAL EUROPE, 

A student of political science and history 
finds the study of political parties of the 
first importance, and the varieties of gov- 
ernments and their different influences upon 
parties and upon political thought and 
effort in general are themes no less engross- 
ing and significant. The present work, by 
Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, is an important 
contribution to the literature of this sub- 
ject because of its great ability and also 
because the literature of the sort is compar- 
atively limited. The work is simple in out- 
line but profound in research and reason- 
ing. Some of the leading continental coun- 
tries are taken up one by one—France, 
Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary and Swit- 
zerland—and the political institutions and 
parties of each are described in their 
origins, their history and their workings. 
Thus the opportunity of comparison be- 
tween democracies like France and Switzer- 
land and monarchies like Italy, Germany 
and Austria ars furnished. 

No reader, unless previously informed, 
can fail to be surprised by the intricate, 
complicated mutual relations of political 
parties within the same nation, and it is a 
signal proof of Mr. Lowell’s eminent ability 
that he has managed to render his pages 80 
lucid. He has mastered his theme, and 
has enabled his readers to comprehend it in 
even its most perplexing features. To the 
American reader the differences between 
our own republican institutions aud those 
of the French and the Swiss, respectively, 
are of intense interest, and we have risen 
from the perusal of the book with the feel- 
ing that, grave although the problems are 
which American statesmen still have to 
solve, they can be no graver than those 
which exist in countries often asserted to 
possess a civilization more stable than ours, 
Indeed, if the condition of things which ex- 
ists in France politically existed here, we 
are confident that the charge of crudeness, 
superficiality and insecurity in our political 
institutions and methods would be made 
against us far more generally and earnestly 
than at present. As for the so-called 
strong nations, they, Germany especially, 
in many respects are in a worse plight than 
the republics, and what the outcome can be 
no one may venture to prophesy. 

Mr. Lowell confines himself properly to 
the réle of the narrator. He has given the 
clearest possible account of the political in- 
stitutions of the countries considered—how 
they came to be what they are, their excel- 
lences and their defects, and of the actual 
manner in which they operate—and to some 
extent he has allowed himself, although 
with the utmost discretion, to suggest what 
the future seems likely tobring forth. Such 
a work, of course, appeals to a limited circle 
of readers—those who are distinctively stu- 
dents of political affairs. They will appre- 
ciate its thoroughness, its clearness, its 
perfect candor and its practical suggestive- 
ness, but many portions of the book appeal 
strongly, not only to this comparatively lim- 
ited body but toone much larger. 

For example, the story of Prince Bis- 
marck’s leadership in German politics is 
the most distinct and satisfactory which we 
ever have seen, and it is contained in a few 
pages. The relations of Austria and Hun- 
gary, which the general public does not 
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know much about, and which are not only 
important but possess positive picturesque- 
ness, are here revealed in an intelligible 
and delightful series of chapters. Thestory 
of Crispi, the famous Italian prime minister, 
now fallen, is another example of effective 
and enlightening work. And in a different 
way the explanations of the frequent inter- 
pellations in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the use of the initiative and the 
referendum in Switzerland illustrate the 
wider, but equally practical, interest of the 
treatise. 

We do not see much difference between 
the different nations described in respect 
to the advantages of either democracy or 
sovereignty. Undoubtedly, the republican 
system, as illustrated in Switzerland, comes 
nearest to the ideal of what a government 
ought to be, but, as Mr. Lowell points out, 
the conditions in Switzerland afford a supe- 
rior opportunity for the attainment of suc- 
cess, and do not exist in France or even in 
the United States—countries so much larger, 
and in our own case so much more hetero- 
geneous than even Switzerland, that com- 
parisons hardly can be made with fairness, 

One thing is obvious, the growing ten- 
dency in all the countries considered towards 
the extension of popular influence upon, 
and participation in, the government. Al- 
though this is not evident everywhere, nor 
to the same degree where it is apparent, the 
tendency towards the increase of popular 
control seems undeniable, and nowhere is 
this more plain at present than in Germany 
itself. He would be foolish indeed who 
should anticipate the speedy or complete 
transformation of imperial or monarchical 
institutions into democracies throughout 
Europe, nevertheless, further vital changes 
are likely to come in time, and when they 
begin in one country there is no knowing 
how rapidly they will appear elsewhere. 
England, not being a continental nation, is 
not included in the scope of this study, but 
frequent and useful comparisons with Eng- 
lish institutions are made, and the work is 
one of the most able, trustworthy and in 
every way rewarding to the reader which 
exists upon its subject. [Houghton, Mif 
flin & Co. $5.00.) 

RELIGIOUS. 

The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice [Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.25], by Rev. Dr. C. C. Hall, 
is termed by him a study of evangelical be- 
lief with some conclusions touching life. 
It is a reverent, thoughtful, helpful study 
of the atonement, its cause, its extent, its 
characteristics and its relation to the divine 
sovereignty. It is carefully conservative 
theologically without being fettered by the 
past, but, although most evangelical Chris- 
tian people will agree with it in the main, 
some of its positions may be regarded as 
unsatisfactory. For example, we do not 
feel so sure as the author seems that his 
effort to show that the atonement is uni- 
versal is a success. The book is one which 
no Christian can read without experiencing 
a spiritual uplift and impulse and of course 
it is intended primarily for Christian read- 
ers. It is not so well adapted to aid the 
unconverted who are thoughtfully inquir- 
ing into the subject of the book. 

A Boy and the Christ [Eaton & Mains, 
60 cents] is by Rev. F.C. Haddock. Inthe 


form of a biographical sketch, gracefully 
written, it contains some touching features 
and sets forth the spiritual struggles of a 
soul searching for peace and ultimately 
finding it. It has some tasteful illustra 
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tions. Rev. H. D. Kimball, D. D., is the 
author of Beyond the Horizon [Eaton & 
Mains. $1.00], in which the subjects of ex- 
istence after death, the intermediate state, 
the resurrection, the judgment, heaven, 
etc., are discussed. The author takes 
cheerful and inspiring views and writes 
with caution and discrimination. We do 
not feel that he has added much to popular 
knowledge of the subject, but his theme is 
one on which the human mind dwells often, 
and such a study of it in such a spirit pro- 
motes discreet and inspiring convictions in 
regard to it.——Bible Study by Books [F. H. 
Revell Co. 60 cents] is another volume by 
Rev. H. T. Sell, which is admirably adapted 
to help Biblical students, since it sets forth 
the facts about the dates, authorship, au- 
thenticity and contents of the successive 
books of the Bible. It is anexcellent hand- 
book for ministers and for the laity as well. 
STORIES, 

In a Triumph of Destiny [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25) Julia H. Twells, Jr., has written 
a vigorous but recklessly improbable novel. 
Up to the latter part of the book it is a fine 
piece of work, not only in conception, but 
inexecution. Inthe portrayal of character, 
of scenery and all the essentials of an artis- 
tic piece of work it excels, but it is too 
mush to ask the reader to suppose that the 
heroine ever fell in love with Jim. This 
climax is as unnatural as it is disappointing. 
The reunion of husband and wife either 
should not have been consummated or it 
should have been accomplished less grudg- 
ingly on the author’s part, but, in any case, 
although the devotion of Jim to Helen is 
not unnatural in itself and is finely por- 
trayed, the sympathy and regard vf the 
heroine for him should not have been al- 
lowed to develop into love. For such a 
woman might pity, respect and even admire 
such a manas Jim, but hardly could love him. 

White Sand [Merriam Co, $1.25], by M.C. 
Balfour, is a story of low moral tone but 
fairly well written. Indeed, as a piece of 
work it is somewhat striking here and 
there, but we cannot commend it otherwise. 
The blunders of an absent-minded, but also 
a noble-minded, man and the reckless and 
sinful selfishness and treachery of a frivol- 
ous society doll hardly are worth the atten- 
tion here paid to them. It is hardly pos- 
sible to believe that such a man as the hero 
could make such a fool of himself over such 
a creature as the principal heroine, and, al- 
though it may not be impossible, to describe 
the process was hardly worth while. 

It is a comical vein which Mr. C. E. Rai- 
mond has worked in The Fatal Gift of 
Beauty, and Other Stories [H. S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25]. His heroines are beings in low 
life in London and he has given the reader 
the benefit of his rare skill in minute and 
interesting studies of boarding house keep- 
ers, servant girls, etc. There isa good deal 
of human naturein his pages. We might 
use almost the same language of Meg Mc- 
Intyre’s Raffle, and Other Stories [Copeland 
& Day. $1.25], by A. F. Sanborn. A little 
lower grade of life is described, the tramp 
and street rough elements receiving con- 
siderable attention. But one sketch, Baucis 
and Philemon, deals with the bright and 
pathetic side of humble life most touch- 
ingly. The author possesses genuine abil 
ity both as a student and a painter of his 
fellowmen.— A graceful and tender little 
sketch, entitled Sir Knight of the Golden 
Pathway [$1.25], by Anna 8S. P. Duryea, is 
issued by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, It 
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deals with a beautiful boyhood and the 
reader finds himself inspired to simple and 
sincere Christian service. The book is 
prettily gotten up. 

If we are right in interpreting the motive 
of Mr. E. I. Stevenson, author of A Matter 
of Temperament [American Publishers’ Cor- 
poration. $1.00], to be the inculeation of 
the theory that the artistic temperament is 
in some sense unmoral and therefore not to 
be governed by ordinary rules of conduct, 
we take exceptions. It is a popular theory 
in some quarters, but utterly mistaken and 
most mischievous. The story is one of 
unrighteous love and disloyalty to one’s 
friends and is not even interesting in any 
notable degree. We do not commend it. 
——Equally must be condemned A Game of 
Consequences [Merriam Co. 75 cents], by 
Albert Kinross. Its literary brightness and 
ability must be conceded, but it is morally 
low-toned and thoroughly objectionable. 
——The Tiger Lily [Cassell Co. 50 cents], 
by G. M. Fenn, is equally open to criticism 
and is a morbid and unwholesome book, al- 
though a dramatic and exciting story. 

The Crime of a Century [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 50 cents], by Rodrigues Ottolengui, 
also deals with crime and tragedy, but ina 
more useful fashion. It has two aims: one, 
to show that it is better to solve the prob- 
lems of crime by studying facts, to what- 
ever conclusion they may lead, than to 
adopt a theory and endeavor to make facts 
prove it; the other, to illustrate the influ- 
ence of heredity upon the criminal class 
and to correct in some respects the attitude 
of society toward wrongdoers. The story 
is one of the best accounts of detective 
work which we have read, and abounds in 
surprises.—— With Fortune Made [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 50 cents] is by Victor Cher- 
buliez and describes the tantalizing manner 
in which a French millionaire deals with 
his heirs and, without being especially en- 
grossing, is amusing and makes some useful 
suggestione. 

Karine [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00], 
translated by Emma A, Endlich from the 
German of Wilhelm Gensen, is a historical 
novel describing the expulsion of the Danes 
from Sweden by Gustavus Vasa and his 
assumption of the Swedish crown. His 
love story also is interwoven. It is a vig- 
orous and likewise a graceful tale, instinct 
with patriotism and picturesque in manner, 
—In Daybreak [G. H. Richmond & Co. 
$1.50], by James Cowan, the familiar arti- 
fice of a dream is employed again to describe 
life in Mars, and also to express the author’s 
notions of the condition of things in the 
moon. The pleasant narrative also is an 
essay and discourses on social problems, It 
depicts an ideal civilization, which is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility in most 
respects, but which it will take generations, 
to say the least, to attain upon this planet. 
The tone of tbe book is high in all respects, 
and the author has handled his material 
skillfully. 

Amy E. Bianchard is the author of Tak- 
ing a Stand [G. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25], 
and her story deals with the brave efforts 
of a family suddenly reduced to poverty, 
and especially with the adventures of the 
son in his successful effort to secure pos- 
session of remote property which had almost 
been lost. Without obtruding its moral it 
cannot fail to have a good influence. 
Appointed Paths [James H. Earle. $1 25] 
is by Mrs. Annie S, Perkins. It describes 
some bright young people and their ex- 
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periences and adventures, and is readable 
and entertaining. It exerts a distinct Chris- 
tian influence, and was evidently intended 
for the Sunday school library. ——An addi- 
tion to the growing list of Scotch books is 
The Land o’ the Leal [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00], by David Lyall, A Scottish village 
and its inhabitants are described, and the 
author exhibits genuine power and delicacy. 
The book is different from Dr. Watson’s 
stories in some respects, especially in the 
less general use of the Scottish dialect, but 
the same shrewd, sensible and pathetic 
human nature is evident throughout. Itis 
a choice book and will be popular. 

Another volume in the Witch Winnie 
series, by Mrs, Elizabeth W. Champney, is 
Witch Winnie in Holland [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00]. The heroine visits that inter- 
esting country and pursues the study of art, 
and some of her former companions reap- 
pear. The always noteworthy features of 
Dutch life are brought well to the front and 
from every point of view the book is full of 
interest, especially for the young. The hu- 
morous element is not wanting and is a 
pleasant feature.——That First Affair and 
Other Sketches [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25] is the work of Mr. J. A. Mitchell, ed- 
itor of Life, and contains five short stories 
somewhat original in conception and more 
than ordinarily pleasing in form. It is light 
literature pre eminently, but itis good work 
in that line, although we should prefer 
some other subject for the first sketch than 
a matter so momentous to the human race 
as the fall of our first parents. There area 
number of illustrations.——Messrs. S. R. 
Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, 
W. Clark Russell and Q. have contributed 
an essay apiece to make up the volume, 
Tales of Our Coast [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25], which is a striking book, Its con- 
tents appeared first in The Idler and their 
vitality, faithful local color and literary 
picturesqueness will win them many readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A new volume in the Story of the West 
series is the Story of the Mine [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50], by C. H. Shinn, The great 
Comstock lode in Nevada is his subject, 
and he discusses mining in general by de- 
scribing this particular mine. History and 
poetry alike are illustrated in the story of 
the early miners and their life. The dis- 
covery of mines, and this mine in partic- 
ular, the fluctuations of fortune, the perils 
of mining, the mechanical and scientific 
development of the business, the days of 
its great prosperity and of the enormous 
fortunes made by some, the character of 
mining communities, and all sorts of kin- 
dred themes, are treated in an orderly nar- 
rative from the point of view of a practical 
expert who is also alucid and discriminat- 
ing writer. The book does not stimulate 
the reader to go West and embark his for- 
tune in mining as quickly as possible, al- 
though it reveals the possibilities which 
exist for those who know how to take ad- 
vantage of them, [Illustrations make clear 
what is set forth and the book will be 
regarded as authoritative.—— The Adams 
Cable Codex contains a list of cipher words 
used in cable dispatches and their mean- 
ings. It is very valuable for travelers 
abroad who may need to send messages 
across the ocean. In a single message it 
may save many times its cost, which is only 
twenty-five cents. A new edition has been 
issued by F. O. Houghton & Co., steamship 
agents, Boston. 
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Plants and Their Children | American Book 
Co. 65 cents], by Mrs. W.S. Dana, is in- 
tended and well fitted to interest the younger 
children in botany. It may be used either 
as a text-book or as a reading-book, and in 
simple language and short chapters it de- 
scribes a large number of plants, flowers 
and fruit. It will develop the habii of ob- 
servation and promote an intelligent com- 
prehension of plants even in the very young. 
Miss Alice J. Smith has illustrated it freely 
and very well.— Allen & Greenough’s 
Shorter Latin Grammar [Ginn & Co. $1.05] 
is an abbreviation of their well-known com- 
plete grammar. It condenses the substance 
of the larger volume and follows the same 
general lines. It is an example of superior 
scholarship, and its practical serviceable- 
ness hardly needs to be asserted. 

Plane Geometry [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
75 cents] is from the pen of Mr. G. D. Pet- 
tee of Phillips Academy, Andover, Whether 
or not the work succeeds in taking a step in 
advance in rendering the study of its sub- 
ject more intelligible, it certainly is a text- 
book abundantly deserving of hearty ap- 
proval. The author is a successful instructor 
and his method has been justified by its 
fruits. The book is equipped with all the 
usual collateral helps and is handsomely 
printed. The New Arithmetic, Part I. 
(Ginn & Co. 40 cents], by W. W. Speer, is 
for teachers rather than for pupils, It 
strikes us as leaving too little at some points 
to the teachers. A teacher who needs to 
be definitely taught to devise and propound 
the question, “‘At one cent each, how many 
postal cards can be bought for three cents?” 
hardly is prepared toteach. Yet the book 
contains much which is suggestive, and 
there may be many who will find most of 
it valuable. 

MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES, 

Two or three of the leading reviews are 
unusually tardy in reaching us. One is 
The Review of Reviews [$2.50]. In The 
Progress of the World it offers a summary 
of the leading events of 1896, one of the 
best which has been published. A strong 
paper is How Not to Better Social Condi- 
tions, by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, called 
out by a letter from Hon. Thomas Watson 
of Georgia. Another is a symposium cf 
Practical Suggestions from Students of Fi- 
nance, by Professors A. T. Hadley, J. L. 
Laughlin, F. W. Taussig, Presidents W. F. 
Slocum, C, K. Andrews and others. The 
miscellaneous material in the number is 
timely, and a large number of portraits of 
persons just now specially prominent are 
supplied, such as Dr. Storrs, Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate, the Jate William Steinway, the 
European Ambassadors at Constantinople, 
the new Bishop of Peterborough and 
Messrs, Roosevelt and Watson. 

The Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié leads off in 
The Forum witb a very eulogistic and in- 
structive sketch of Pope Leo XIII, which 
appears to overrate the pope's sagacity in 
some respects but which gives a fairly good 
idea of his character and work, and points 
out clearly the deadly mutual rivalry of the 
two great parties within the papacy. Mr. 
O. D. Ashley’s article, Middle Ground on 
the Tariff, is as timely as it is sensible. We 
wish every member of each house of Con- 
gress could be induced to read it atten- 
tively. Ex-Governor Cornell of New York 
proposes, as a remedy for the paralysis to 
business caused by our presidential elec- 
tions, the lengthening of the president’s 
term of office to six years. This hardly 
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seems adequate to the cure sought. The 
other contributions are quite diversified in 
topics—e. g., Modern Composers in the 
Light of Contemporary Criticism, by Alex- 
ander Moszkowski; American Archwologi- 
cal Work in Greece, by J. Gennadius; and 
Intercollegiate Dsbating, by Prof. R. C. 
Ringwalt. 

In the North American Hon. H. C. 
Lodge’s analysis of the votes cast in the 
last national election, Hon. T, W. Russell, 
M. P.’s, account of Root Difficulties of Irish 
Government, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
study of Mr. Bryan as a Conjurer are prom- 
inent. But equally significant are Mr. E. J. 
Kelley’s Strikes as a Factor in Progress, 
which claims that all strikes, whether they 
succeed or fail, benefit working people in 
the long run; and J. E, Milholland’s The 
Danger Point in American Politics, which 
he declares to be the caucus, It is high 
time that this fact were appreciated as it 
ought tobe. Mr. John Codman argues The 
Folly of D:fferential Duties, and Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow discusses The German Press 
and the United States. 

In the January Atlantic [$4.00] there are 
several striking contributions, e. g., A Cen- 
tury of Social Betterment, by J. B. McMas- 
ter, most enccuraging in its delineation of 
both material and moral progress; Domi- 
nant Forces in Southern Life, by W. P. 
Trent, a penetrating examination of present 
conditions prophesyirg the splitting up of 
the “solid South’’ along economic lines of 
cleavage; Park Making as a National Art, 
by Mary Caroline Robbins, an interesting 
study and summary; and The Poetry of 
Rudyard Kipling, by Prof. C. L, Norton, 
recognizing him, some will think too readily, 
as continuing the great succession of royal 
English poets. Pau! Leicester Ford’s serial, 
The Story of an Untold Love, and Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s, The Juggler, go on en- 
joyebly. J.J, Chapman offers a first paper 
on Emerson, Sixty Years After, and the 
other contents also are valuable in one or 
another way. 

Several of the religious magazines also 
have come somewhat late to hand, The 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review [$3.00] 
has a sketch of Melancthon, of whose birth 
the 400th anniversary falls on Feb. 16, by 
Dr. E. D. Warfield. Rev. L. H. Cobb dis- 
cusses The Fellowship of Goods in the Apos- 
tolic Church convincingly, showing the ab 
surdity of the frequent claim of the com- 
munists. Prof. William Alexander treats 
of Dogmatic Theology and Civilization and 
the value of the former to the latter, and 
Prof. B. B. Warfield of Christian Super- 
naturalism. A lighter but very good arti- 
cle is Dr. H. D. Jenkins’s on The American 
Lyceum. The book notices, as always, are 
able and constitute one of the best features 
of this publication. 

Biblia [$1.00] contains the latest news 
about Egyptian exploration. Some space 
is filled by a communication from Rev. Dr, 
W. C. Winslow, pointing out that radical 
changes in the make-up of the American 
management have been made without prep- 
erly consulting the American subscribers, 
—The Sunday Magazine has papers by 
Dean Farrar, entitled God’s Autograph of 
Blessing; by M. B. Phillips, delightful Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Archbishop Benson; 
by F. J. Crowest, on Chorister Boys and 
Their Lives, etc. It is as readable and at- 
tractive as ever.——Edna Lyall’s new story, 
Wayfaring Men, begins in this issue of 
Good Words, and William Black furnishes 
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Some Recollections of Carlyle’s Talk, T. H. 
Allbutt writes of Chess and Chess Clubs, 
M. G. Mulhall describes Progress in Loco- 
motion during the Victorian Era, and the 
high standard of the magazine is well main- 
tained. It is less distinctly religious than 
the Sunday Magozine, but has a religious 
department.—— The Open Church [50 cents] 
has an elaborate account of The New Era of 
Church Work in New York City, by Dr. 
F. M. North. The Judson Memorial and 
St. George’s Churches, the Broome Street 
Tabernacle, with their manifold appliances 
and agencies for good, are described and 
illustrated. A fine bird’s eye view cf this 
sort of work in New York is afforded. This 
is the principal feature of the month. 

The New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register [$3.00] presents a portrait 
and sketch of Daniel D. Slade. Another 
leading contribution is by the late Hon. M. 
A. Richardson, LL D., on The Govern- 
ment of Harvard College, Past and Present. 
The specific historical and antiquarian ma- 
terial is excellent and varied. Such a mag- 
azine does a solid work. The Philosophi- 
cal Review [$3 00] is publiehed for a dis- 
tinct class of readers, The Psychology of 
Effort, by Prof. John Dewey, and Prof. D. 
G. Ritchie’s second paper on The Relation 
of Logic to Psychology are good examples 
of the material for vigorous thought which 
it offers.—— Education [$3.00] bas articles 
on Manual Training in England and Amer- 
ica, The Teaching of Sanitary Science in 
Schools, A Distinctive American Education, 
Aims in the Study of Literature, etc. Dr. 
Mayo’s study of the New American Acad- 
emy is one of the more striking contribu- 
tions. The Kindergarten News gives 
graphic sketches of Mrs. Mary S. Gregory— 
with a portrait—and of the late Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper of San Francisco. There also is 
much distinctively kindergarten material 
and some more general. Mothers and 
teachers will value it. 

The Book Buyer [$1.00] seems to increase 
in value and interest with every issue. Its 
news, criticisms, portraits of authors, etc., 
are delightful to eyery one who has literary 
tastes. William Morris is the principal 
star this month.—Littell’s Living Age 
[$6.00] recently has reduced its price from 
$8 00, has introduced several new ard 
tempting features, and evidently is starting 
upon a new era of popularity. —— Donahoe’s 
Magazine [$2.00] contains considerable gen- 
eral and some distinctively Roman Catho- 
lic material and is edited with enterprise. 
It is well illustrated.——The Chap Book 
[$2.00] maintains well its distinct individ- 
uality, aiming to be entertaining and strik- 
ing without becoming sensational. If it 
has crossed the boundary at times, it has 
returned, and its unique quality, if some- 
what perilous, also is its special attraction. 
—The American Kitchen Magazine [$1.00] 
has a somewhat broader range than the 
title indicates, and deals with many other 
features of household life as well as cook- 
ing. Itis well adapted to its purpose.—— 
The Musical Record [$1.00] fills an equally 
wide field, dealing with musical matters of 
both great and minor significance, and with 
intelligence and success, 





NOTES. 

—— Here is Robert Louis Stevenson’s direc- 
tion to Dr. A. Conan Doyle, accompanying an 
invitation to Samoa: ‘‘ You go to America, 
cross the continent to San Francisco, and then 
it is the second turning to the left.” 


2. January 1897 


— Mr. Horace E. Scudder is writing a life 
of the late H. O. Houghton, the eminent Bos- 
ton publisher, of which a private limited edi- 
tion will ba printed. 

-— The Chop-Book is to alter its form and 
to assume one much like that of The Saturday 
Review, also becoming ‘' a magazine of critical 
review in literary affairs.” 


—— The entire Halliwell-Phillips collection 
of Shakespeariana has been secured by Mr. 
Marsden J. Perry of Providence, R. I. Its 
estimated value is $100,000. 


— Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s many readers will 
be pleased to learn that the late Hon. Henry 
L. Pierce left to him or members of his family 
about half a million dollars. 


— A bronze bust of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, by Richard E. Brooks, and a colossal 
bust in marble of Whittier, by William O. 
Partridge, have been placed in Bates Hall of 
the Boston Public Library. 


—— Miss Victorine T. Artz of Chicago has 
given $10,000 to the Boston Public Library for 
the establishment and support of a Longfel- 
low Memorial Collection. This, however, is 
not to consist cf Longfellow’s own works, bat 
merely is named in his honor. Its contents 
are to be valuable rare editions of books and 
original manuscripts. 


— The Jate Dr. Jobn Ellis of New York 
left $20,000 to the American Swedenborg 
Society for printing and binding Sweden- 
borg’s Arcana Celestia, which is to be given 
away free to all clergymen aud students who 
ask forit. He also left $10,000 for the transla- 
tion of Swedenborg’s writings and their dis- 
tribution among Swedes in this country, Italy 
and Sweden. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
LOWELL’s ViStON OF SIR LAUNFAL AND OTHER 


PorMsS. Edi:ed by Mabel C. Willard. pp. 114. 
25 cents. 
SHAKESPEARR’S AS You Likt It. Edited by Kath- 
erine Lee Bates. pp. 234. 35 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF SIR RICHARD 
STEELE. Kdited by George R. Carpenter. pp. 
203. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT OF PAUL’s EPISTLES, 

By James R. Boise, ».D., LL.D. pp. 582. $2.00. 
Little, Broun & Co. Boston. 

ANNALS OF KING’S CHAPEL. By Henry W. Foote, 
Vol. If. pp. 690. $5.00. 

Andover Press. Andover. 

HISTORIC ANDOVER. By Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs. 
$1.25. 


Macmillan Co. New York. 
GULLIVER’s ‘TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL REMOTE Na- 
TIONS OF THE WORLD. By Jonathan Swift. pp. 
405. 50 cents 
CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. By John Watson, 
LL. D. (Canada). pp. 216. $1.25. 
W.B. Ketchum. New York. 
THE TOOL BASKET FOR PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 
pp. 100. 50 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
THE STORY OF THE ROMANS. By H. A. Guerber. 
pp. 288. 60 cents. 
E. B. Treat. New York. 
IDEAL YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. By David Gregg, 
D.D. pp.100. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Directors of the Old South Work. Boston. 

COMPLETE LIST OF THE OLD SOUTH LECTURES AND 
LEAFLETS. 

Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 

HISTORY OF THE COBACCO INPUSTRY IN VIRGINIA 
FROM 1860 TO 1894. By B. W. Arnold, Jr., Ph. D. 
50 cents. 

Wendell Phillips Memorial Association. Boston. 

His Last BaTTLe. By J. H. Jones. pp. 49. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO SOME OF THE 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TOWN LIFE. By Rev. W. 
Moore Ede. pp. 131. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR Hour. By T. G. F. 
Hill and Grace L. Hill. pp. 63. 15 cents. 

Bible Institute Colportage Association. Chicage. 

KADESH-BARNEA. By Rev. J. W. Chapman, D.D. 
pp.121. 15 cents. 

Damrell & Upham. Boston. 

YOSEMITE AS [I Saw IT. By Dr. Cora A. Morse. 
50 cents. 

MAGAZINES, 


January. BooK BUYER.—SuNDAY.— FoRUM.—RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS.—NORTH AMERICAN KEVIEW. 
—Book NEWS —AMERICAN KiTCHEN.—MUSICAL 
RECORD. — OPEN CHURCH. — DONAHOE’S.— PURI- 
TAN.—NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEA- 
LOGICAL REGISTER. — PREACHERS’. — PULLETIN 
OF BOOKS ADDED TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY.— 
BIBLIA. — PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
VIEW.—MUSIC. 
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Religious Life in the Colleges. 


Encouraging: Reports from Various Institutions. 


SMITH. 


It has always been the rule at Smith to 
leave each student free to attend on Sun- 
day the church to which she has been accus- 
tomed, in preference to requiring attendance 
at a service in the college. For the last eight 
years or more a vesper service has been held 
at five o’clock Sunday afternoons in Assem- 
bly Hall. Started at first as an experiment, 
it has always been largely attended, and now 
the hall is often crowded. The service is sim- 
ple and varied from week to week. Praise 
always forms a large partthereof. Sometimes 
President Seelye speaks, whom the students 
always hear gladly; again one of the pro- 
fessors, or a visitor from out cf town, or the 
music of the organ as interpreted by Dr. 
Blodgett may bring the gospel message with- 
out word of mouth. 

Various societies connected with religious 
work in the college from the first years were 
amalgamated by the Class of ‘93 into the 
Smith College Association for Christian Work. 
This has as its object ‘‘to promote spiritual 
life among the students and an active interest 
in benevolent work.” It includes the Mis- 
sionary Society, College Settlement Associa- 
tion, Needlework Guild and the workers in 
the Home Culture Clubs. Each society has 
its own Cflicers and conducts its separate line 
of work, reporting to the association at cer- 
tainintervals. Class prayer meetings are held 
every Sunday night in the parlors of the 
houses. 

The chief work of the 8. C. A. C. W., aside 
from these branches, is done in its weekly 
prayer meetings and the committees connected 
therewith. These meetings are held in Music 
Hall and are well sustained. Members of the 
various classes, members of the faculty or 
pastors of the city churches act as leaders. 
Any member of the college is welcomed, and 
faculty as well as students take an active 
part in this service, which has become to 
many a source of much spiritual help. Though 
well sustained last year the meeting has been 
still more so this year, through the renewed 
interest engendered among a number of its 
members who were delegates to the confer- 
ence at Northfield the past summer. 

Classes for the study of missions meet two 
évenings in the week, and on Sunday a num- 
ber of classes meet for special Bible study. 
When these facts are considered it must be 
borne in mind that all the societies are purely 
voluntary, and are formed to meet the needs 
of the students as they themselves formulate 
them, It will thus be seen that they indicate 
a healthy Christian feeling, and a desire to 
have growth in spiritual life keep pace with 
intellectual development. xd 


WILLIAMS. 


Religious work at Williams is being carried 
on along much the same lines as in previous 
years. There are some encouraging signs of 
a deepening of the general religious life. 
Bible classes conducted systematically by the 
four classes among themselves have been un- 
usually successful, and there seems to be a 
growing interest in the study “f the Bible. 
The lives of Christ and Paul are being stud- 
ied, and there is a good average of attendance 
and, in some cases, what amounts to enthu- 
siasm. 

The Y.M.C. A. is in good condition, num- 
bering in membership not far from one-half of 
the student body, and finds very little friction 
from the non-religious men. Faithful work is 
being done by a few men in the outlying dis- 
tricts as in past years. A large proportion of 
the students are church members. 

While there is no marked evidence of any- 
thing very unusual in religious work or re- 
sults, it can be safely said that the moral tone 





of the college is sound. Immorality is not 
popular. That the religious atmosphere is 
healthful on the whole is shown by the un- 
usual degree of freedom among the students 
in the manly discussion of religious questions. 
The college has raised in the neighborhood of 
$900 the past year for the missionary work of 
two of its graduates, Dr. Washburn at Pas- 
umalai, South India, and Dr. Tracy at Mar- 
sovan. 


WELLESLEY. 


The religious foundation of Wellesley Col- 
lege is well known. It is believed that 
changes which have been made in social and 
religious organization relate to form rather 
than to spirit. The college preachers still 
represent various denominations and still call 
together attentive and responsive audiences. 
Students are expected to attend this Sunday 
morning service in the chapel, or some other 
public religious service. Attendance upon 
morning prayers is still required. The Sun- 
day vesper service attracts large numbers. 

About seven-tenths of the students of the 
college are church members. Before Welles 
ley had passed her first decade a Christian 
Association was formed for the purpose of 
strengthening Christian fellowship and effort. 
The hold that this organization has today 
upon students may be inferred from the fact 
that for several years in succession a student 
has b:en elected to the presidency. Through 
its devotional committee the association pro- 
vides for a midweek meeting or address, 
through its missionary committee for an ad- 
dress on Sunday evening. By means of these 
Thursday and Sunday evening meetings a 
wide range of missionary and benevolent 
work is represented. A member of the fac- 
ulty is chairman of each of the two above 
named committees. 

Following the demand for specialized in- 
struction daily Bible classes long ago gave 
place to regularly trained instruction in Bib- 
lical history, literature and interpretation, 
with appointments once or twice a week. 
Yet the Bible is still the wonted guide and 
inspiration. There are at present in the col- 
lege, organized and maintained by students, 
twenty-two classes for the devotional study of 
the Scriptures. In like manner some of the 
appointments for prayer and private devotion 
yielded to the exigencies of development. 
But the spirit which animated the founders 
and their devoted associates proved to be stil! 
potent, and year after year groups of more 
than two or three have gathered for prayer at 
times and places of their own. 

The Chfistian Association is expecting to 
send this year an especially strong delegation 
to the meeting of the International Young 
Women’s Christian Association at Northfield. 
Through the association and other organiza- 
tions which work side by side with it various 
benevolent and missionary enterprises gain 
eager and intelligent recruits. Evidence is 
not wanting at Wellesley that philanthropy is 
earnestly putting herself to school. The idea 
is gaining ground that the benevolent im- 
pulse finds its mark not less surely when it 
has been controlled by thought and squared 
with experience. Cc. 


MT. HOLYOKE, 


Within tne last two years there has been a 
fresh awakening in religious interest at Mt. 
Holyoke, and perhaps at no time in its his- 
tory has there been more of vital life or of af- 
fective Christian work. The Young Woman’s 
Christian Association, with a membership of 
about three-fourths of the students, is thor- 
oughly and systematically organized, the work 
being so distributed among the various com- 
mittees that a large number are brought into 


active service, and their best energies are 
called forth. 

Most worthy of note are the earnestness and 
large attendance which mark the devotional 
meetings, both general and class, and the en- 
thusiasm in the Bible and mission study 
classes. These weekly classes are conducted 
wholly by the students, under the leadership 
of certain of their number. There are three 
mission classes and five Bible classes, with 
an entire enrollment of eighty-seven mem - 
bers. 

The Mt. Holyoke Missionary Association, 
founded sixteen years ago and now con 
nected with the Hampshire County Branch’ 
maintains its interest in practical work, while 
the Volunteer Band meets weekly for prayer 
and conference. The missionary interest is 
strong. Within a few months three recent 
graduates have gone to fill posts in Chile, 
Japan and China. 

Distinct from this voluntary work is the re- 
quired Bible study of the regular curriculum, 
which is planned with the purpose of forming 
an intellectual basis for the more thorough 
devotional use of the Bible. For several 
years Biblical literature has been an estab- 
lished chair of instruction. It is of interest 
that four Mt. Holyoke graduates have com- 
pleted the theological course at Hartford 
Seminary, and are engaged in Christian teach- 
ing or missionary work, while four others are 
now taking a similar course with like pur- 
poses. R. C. 


YALE. 


During the past year perhaps the most 
marked deepening of interest lies in the 
increase of attention to Bible study. An ad- 
dress at the opening of the fall term by Pro- 
fessor Purves of Princeton was largely re- 
sponsible for this. This was supplemented 
by an earnest address by Professor Jacobus 
of Hartford at the opening of the present 
term. An especially strong committee, under 
the direction of the general secretary of the 
university Y.M.C. A., has had this in charge. 
There is a present average attendance of about 
225 of the undergraduate students at the reg- 
ular Bible classes. Owing partly to the open- 
ing of a special department of the Y. M.C. A. 
in the Sheffield Scientific School, the Bible 
classes in that undergraduate department 
have doubled this year. Its need is new 
quarters, with the same facilities which 
Dwight Hall offers to the academic students. 

Yale has a system of her own for Bible 
study, arranged five years ago by the present 
general secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Sallmon. It is issued in book form 
and is being adopted by many of the larger 
colleges. The system is permanent and pro- 
gressive. During the Freshman year the life 
of Christ is studied. This is followed in the 
Sophomore year by a study of the parables 
and miracles. The apostle Pau) is the sub- 
ject for the Juniors and the Seniors take up 
character studies in the Old Testament, 

The meeting in Dwight Hall every Sunday 
evening is the popular religious gathering 
of the university. The attendance this year 
has been unusually large. At the opening of 
the term Dean Wright of the college spoke 
for the first time in public on a religious sub- 


ject. He has astrong influence on the men, 
and his words had the weight that always 
attaches to the utterances of a ‘‘silent’”’ man. 


These meetings are addressed by such men 
as Drs. Teunis Hamlin, Henry Van Dyke 
and Alexander McKenzie. Regarding the 
preaching in the college chapel those in 
authority are consulting more with the stu- 
dents than formerly in the choice of preach- 
ers. The mission work of the Y. M. C. A., 
its Boys’ Club, the Yale Mission, the Bethany 
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Sunday School and other departments are in 
good condition. 

A fact of especial encouragement is that the 
present Freshman Class has taken hold of the 
religious work of the university with unusual 
interest. Its prayer meetings are largely at- 
tended. Indeed, it is the testimony of Sen- 
iors, who-bave had four years in which to 
make comparisons, that there is a better 
moral influence and spirit than they have 
ever seen. Immorality as a concomitant of 
* college life” is decreasing. To besure there 
is a class of men who still make this a factor, 
but they are given their true status more and 
more. 

Probably at least two-thirds of the under- 
graduates are either active participants or are 
in real sympathy with the Dwight Hall work. 
The religious life in the theological and other 
graduate departments adds to the general 
tone of the university. The graduate Bible 
class, composed of graduate law and medical 
students and taught by Professor Duncan, 
has been full of interest. The presence of 
Ian Maclaren for two weeks at the opening of 
the fall term did much to brighten the reli- 
gious life of the university. 

Regarding the Day of Prayer for Colleges, 
the announcement may seem strange that 
Yale does not observe it this year, but substi- 
tutes for it the Sunday of the regular Week 
of Prayer for Young Men. The day had come 
to be more a holiday than a holy day. The 
students, if they had cuts enough to spare, 
went away to spend the day at home or with 
friends. It thus lost its significance and it 
was deemed better, for this and other reasons, 
to substitute another day. Cc. 8 M. 


AMHERST. 

“The Church of Christ in Amherst Col- 
lege” held its annual meeting Jan. 14, and as 
it completed a few months ago its seventieth 
year of existence the occasion was of more 
than usual interest. Dr. W.S. Tyler, the 
loved and honored veteran, was not present 
to respond to his name in the roll-call, as 
he no longer goes out in the evening, but the 
fact was recalled that he has been a member 
of this church almost sixty-nine years. Even 
this record is surpassed by that of Dr. Elias 
Riggs of the Bible House in Constantinople, 
whose membership is still with the Amherst 
Church, his name being last on the list of 
“charter members”’ of the church in 1826, 
headed by the name of President Humphrey. 

The reports of the various church officers 
and committees for 1896 show that in quiet 
ways much is being done for the cause of 
Christ in the college and its neighborhood. 
The work of Zion Chapel, our colored mis- 
sion, and of the other outlying stations is 
prosperous and encouraging. The religious 
work of the students now centers largely in 
the Y. M. C. A., which has lately found pleas- 
ant quarters in the large room in Williston 
Hall, formerly occupied as the chemistry lec- 
ture-room, and which is actively conducting 
Bible study for all the classes and a mission- 
ary study class meeting weekly. 

Since the late pastor, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, left 
for his new and inspiring field of labor in 
Worcester there has been manifest an en- 
couraging disposition to close up the ranks 
and to make the most of the agencies for reli- 
gious work left to us while waiting for his 
successor. The pulpit has been filled very 
acceptably several Sundays by Professor Ge- 
nung, and Dr. McKenzie, whose presence al- 
ways brings a blessing, was here once last 
term and is to preach on the Day of Prayer 
for Colleges. The vesper service at five 
o’clock Sunday is, hereafter, to include a ten- 
minute address, which will give the service 
more character and attractiveness. 

It is long since the college has received se 
severe a blow as came to it last week in the 
death of the honored alumnus and former 
trustee, Gen. Francis A. Walker. His record 
as a student here was one of uncommon bril- 
liancy, and now for a quarter of a century he 
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has continually conferred new honors on his 
alma mater by his distinguished public serv- 
ices in many fields. His fine personal quali- 
ties were such that they who knew him per- 
haps forget his high honors in their sorrow 
for the man as their friend. F. 


DARTMOUTH, 


No single circumstance has contributed 
more to the development of a wholesome re- 
ligious spirit at Dartmouth in recent months 
than the personal labors of one of the younger 
graduates, who has been on the ground since 
the opening of the autumn term. Mr. H. 0. 
Aiken was taken from.the staff of instructors 
at the Hill School in Pottstown, Pa., to per- 
form practically: the work of a college Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, like that which has been a 
feature of religious life at Yale ever since 
Dwight Hall was established. Mr. Aiken 
teaches several hours a week in the local 
high school, but that function is subordinate 
to his work with the college men. This con- 
sists in aiding them in organizing and carry- 
ing on their religious work, and in helping 
them, so far as he is able, in the problems of 
their personal religious lives. He has proved 
to be exceptionally well adapted to these dif- 
ficult and delicate tasks, and has quickened 
the religious life of the college in many ways. 

This year the observance of the Week of 
Prayer took on a novel character. For several 
years past Holy Week has been observed in- 
stead of the first week in January, but owing 
chiefly to Prof. C. D. Adams a new way of 
marking the week was found, and the outcome 
abundantly justifies thechange. Whereas the 
ordinary topics might have brought together 
only a few, the special program, in which 
both members of the faculty and citizens of 
the town participated, caused the assembling 
of large and extremely interested audiences. 
President Tucker spoke one evening on The 
Growing Capacity of Village Life, ex-Pres- 
ident Bartlett surveyed the World Wide Work 
of Christianity on another evening, and on 
still other occasions the relation of business 
men to the religious forces of the town and of 
the young people were considered. Most of 
the collegians were absent on their vacations 
at that time, but the college, as well as the 
community, are yet feeling the beneficial 
effects of this series of meetings. 

The system of preachers from abroad has 
prevailed at Dartmouth for several years, 
and is considered altogether the best and 
most fruitfal plan. President Tucker selects 
the occupants of the pulpit with a view to 
secure a strong and varied series of discourses. 


BOWDOIN. 


The strong factor in Bowdoin’s religious 
life is its Y. M. C. A., founded in 1883. Since 
then it has been a source of much spiritual 
power within the student body, and is today 
an inspiration to many. Its weekly prayer 
meetings of forty-five minutes’ duration are 
well attended. Ample time is given for tes- 
timony and exchange of ideas on the subject, 
and the meetings are a blessing to all who go. 

The association’s Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings are well attended also, and are espe- 
cially helpful to many non-Christian students. 
The churches of Brunswick are doing a good 
work amwng the students, particularly through 
their Sunday evening meetings. The Chris- 
tian men in college are highly respected and 
are wielding a strong influence. 


Some Presbyterian pastors, remembering 
the deliverances of their General Assem- 
bly on the subject of temperance, propose to 
protest in a vigorous way against the disre- 
gard of temperance which characterized the 
recent Princeton sesqui-centennial banquet. 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler says of it: ‘‘ Princeton trus- 
tees ought to know better. If McCosh had 
been alive he would have vetoed such an as- 
tonishing blunder. It was a foolish deference 
to the fashions and customs of distinguished 
foreign guests.” 
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News from tne Churches 


Meetings to Come. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
aneplees of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
fall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 
A.M. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY 
‘s roprecentes in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSAOHU BTTS HOME MISSIONARY 
OIRTY, No. 9 Congregations House, Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
ouai membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 

H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles £. Swett, 
Office in New York,. 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
ge House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS800IATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
aelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
pmean | the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

‘egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥.M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, cight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

tional House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field pmo gE E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
arer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. By 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Lenantoeyg Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, t.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Ohurches of the United States” (a body eorporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is civen to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
ttonal House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BCSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover 8t., oston. 
Open day and evening. {lors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 a.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. me every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Ise 
a Congregational society and appeals all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding monoiaty. Room 22, Con- 

tiona! House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 
ae a etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
oses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

To churches and ministers who become rest- 
less after a few months together, we commend 
the following utterance of a Nebraska pastor 
at his recent anniversary celebration: “TI 
have come into contact with three genera- 
tions—those who in trial and struggle laid 
the foundations; their children, who have 
shared with me the joys and sorrows of a life- 
time; and their grandchildren, now approach- 
ing manhood and womanhood.”’ Thrice happy 
church and pastor! Who would not covet such 
an experience as this? 

It is a pleasant thing for members of the 
church to take part in inducting its pastor 
into office. We hope, however, that in the in- 
stance mentioned this week the fellowship of 
the churches is assured, though they do not 
appear to have been invited. The expression 
of such fellowship is always to be desired on 
such occasions. 

Among the brightest monuments to the 
memory of President Magoun of Iowa College 
is the little church which he founded, now 
just dedicating a new edifice. Success to all 
colleges and presidents whose influence is so 
beneficent and far-reaching. 

A fact brought out in the historical review 
ef the New Hampshire centenary merits 
special note: One in fourteen of the church 
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edifices of the State are 100 years old or more— 
a@ larger proportion than in any other State. 

All honor to the churches which attain self- 
support or close the year without debt, in this 
trying time of financial stringency. Such an 
achievement means far more now than it 
would in an era of prosperity. 

A North Dakota church marked its tenth 
anniversary in a way which effectively ex- 
tends its influence throughout the community. 

Clean rolls of members may well be con- 
sidered an important element at the begin- 
ning of the new year. 

The spirit of Congregational extension has 
now touched Worcester, Mass., favorably. 

Whitman College has reason for gratitude 
to an Ohio church. 


A HILL TOWN CENTENNIAL. 

In the town of Rindge, N. H., which bor- 
ders on the Massachusetts line, is a meeting 
house whose steeple and belfry can be seen 
from} every point of the compass for miles 
away. It stands among clustering hills as it 
has stood for 100 years and seems to 
have their strength. Noble men and 
women, 


Whose faith and hope and mighty deeds 
Still fresh instruction give, 


have made this meeting houee illus- 
trious. It was dedicated Jan. 11, 1797° 
On Jan. 11, 1897, the church appropri. 
ately observed its centennial anniver- 
sary. The large audience-room was 
well filled for the opening exercises at 
2P.M. Beautiful decorations caught 
the eye at once, ‘‘ Welcome” in large 
evergreen letters across the front of 
the organ being most conspicuous. 
The pastor, Rev. J. P. Richardson, pre- 
sided. The musical part of the pro- 
gram was specially pleasing, Mrs. 
R. E. Holgate of Dr. Foster’s church, 
Winchendon, being the organist. The 
opening hymn was supposed to have 
been written by Mrs. Seth Payson, 
wife of the second pastor of the 
church and mother of Dr. Edward 
Payson. Dr. Foster read the Scrip- 
tures and offered prayer. The wel- 
coming address was by Deacon H. E. 
Wetherbee. 

An historical address by,thejpastor 
recounted the growth and progress of 
a hundred years of church life. It will 
doubtless be preserved, as it should 
be, in pamphlet form. These few sen- 
tences will indicate something of its 
scope: ‘‘ New Hampshire is the banner 
State for unabandoned Congregational 
meeting houses 100 years old.” “A 
new distinction is to be accorded the 
Rindge sanctuary as she crosses the|100 year 
line. Hitherto, she has been one of New 
Hampshire’s 180 Congregational churches. 
Now she is one of her fourteen centennial 
churches.” 

The list of those raised up in Rindge fpr the 
service of the church includes Edward and 
Phillip Payson, sons of the second pastor of 
the church. Two others became ministers’ 
wives, one of them being known to the world 
as Elizabeth Prentiss. Three of Phillip Pay- 
son’s sons became ministers, two of whom 
are now living. Asa Rand, brother-in-law of 
the Paysons, was of this flock. His son, Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Rand, is secretary of the American 
Tract Society. 

Following Mr. Richardson’# address Rev. 
F. G. Clark of Plymouth, N. H., a former pas- 
tor, spoke tenderly of his time, recalling inci- 
dents both amusing and pathetic. Letters 
were read from Governor Ramsdell, Rev. Dr. 
H. A. Hazen, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, the vener- 
able Dr. G. L. Prentiss and many more. At 
the conclusion of the afternoon exercises Mr. 
Richardson invited the guests to look over 
the historic parsonage. A bountiful supper 
was then served in the large vestry. 

At the evening service the sermon was 
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preached by Rev. R. A. Beard, D.D. Broad 
in its intellectual grasp, strong in uplifting 
power, evangelistic in spirit, it was worthy of 
the occasion. The text was in 2 Sam. 22: 31, 
and “The perfect way of God” was the 
theme. He said that there is probably no 
other spot in New Hampshire from which so 
many illustrious men and women have gone. 
What made these men and women, the long 
roll of which has been read todgy, so illustri- 
ous? It was the faithful preaching of the 
everlasting gospel. 

Following the sermon reminiscences and re- 
marks were in order. H. Porter Smith of 
Cambridge spoke from the standpoint of a 
summer boarder and of a New Hampshire 
minister’s son. He related the impressions of 
his boyhood and told many anecdotes of the 
ministers in this section of the State whom 
he remembered at his father’s home when 
they came on “an exchange.” Rev. Dr. 
Burnham, pastor of this church for forty-six 
years, was called to mind as a small man 
physically, but one who could appropriately 
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respond, as did Dr. Watts when his smal! stat- 
ure was alluded to, 


Were | so tall to reach the pole 
And grasp the ocean in my span, 
I must be measured by my soul, 
The mind’s the standard of the man, 


Measured by this standard, Dr. Burnham 
was a man of grand proportions. Anecdotes 
and quaint sayings were related of such men 
as Humphry Moore of Milford, “ Father Sav- 
age” of Bedford, William Clark of Amherst 
and others. Rev. Mr. Burroughs, editor of 
the New Hampshire Record, spoke of the in- 
spiration of this occasion. Several laymen 
followed him, and this memorable anniver- 
sary closed with singing a hymn written for 
the occasion by Mrs. Martha J. Heywood, 
daughter of Dr. Burnham. VISITOR. 


A MOTHER CHURCH HONORED. 

Probably no religious anniversary has oc- 
curred west of the Missouri River combining 
so many elements of interest as that observed, 
Jan. 10, 11, at First Church, Lincoln, Neb., 
celebrating the thirtieth anniversary year of 
the existence of the church, the twenty-first 
of the settlement of the pastor, Rev. Lewis 
Gregory, and the tenth of the occupancy of 
their present beautifal house of worship. 
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The exercises commemorated not only the 
life and work of First Church as connected 
with the other local Congregational churches, 
and the relation of the pastor to the various 
interests of the city, but to some extent the 
denominational work in the State. 

At the morning service the first day the 
three other English speaking churches of the 
city—Plymouth, Vine Street and Butler Ave- 
nue—united with the First, the mother of all. 
Rev. John Doane of Plymouth, Rev. A. F. 
Newell of Vine Street and Supt. Harmon 
Bross assisted in the service. The pastor 
preached a historical sermon. Strong and 
Sympathetic in its delineations of early life in 
a new State, paying glowing tribute to the 
memory of early workers, tracing briefly the 
growth from decade to decade, it bore upon 
its full tide the deep and hearty love of the 
pastor for his flock. 

The church was formed Aug. 19, 1866, ante- 
dating the organization of the city and the 
admission of the State into the union. Pas- 
torates were brief in the early history of the 
work. With the location of the State 
capital churches multiplied, and when 
Mr. Gregory took charge in November, 
1875, there were only fifty-four mem- 
bers and a small building mortgaged 
for $2,000. His business ability was 
soon manifest in extinguishing the 
debt and in rapidly improving condi- 
tions. In 1883, the membership having 
reached 225, the project of a new build- 
ing was agitated, and in the autumn 
of 1886 the edifice stood complete, 
costing, with a beautiful pipe organ, 
$24,685. Of this all but $3,000 had 
been paid at the time of dedication. 


In 1887 several members were spared 
to help organize Plymouth Church, 
and the mother contributed gener- 
ously toward the purchase of lots and 
the erection of the house of worship. 
In 1890 other members were sent with 
the Godspeed of the mother church to 
form the Vine Street branch, and help 
was given in the purchase of land and 
in paying for the edifice. The same 
story was repeated in 1895 in the be- 
ginning of Butler Avenue Church. 
First has also aided largely the Ger- 
man Church, organized in 1889, and 
the Swedish, organized in 189%. The 
latter still worships in the basement 
of the First edifice. 


The early records do not show fully 
the story of the work, but in the 
twenty-one years of Mr. Gregory’s 
pastorate the contributions for home 
expenses have been $110,656 and for 
benevolence $32,828. The number re- 
ceived to membership has been 1,054, of which 
941 have been welcomed by the present pas- 
tor. Of these 332 came on confession. Of the 
total accessions 496 have been dismissed and 
86 have died. The present membership is 
472; at one time it reached 500. 

In the evening Rev. A. i. Sherrill, D. D., of 
Galesburg, for seventeen years pastor of First 
Church, Omaha, and familiar with all the 
history of early Congregationalism in Ne- 
braska, made a felicitous address. Monday 
afternoon a rally of Congregational forces of 
the region was beld, when representatives of 
State organizations, the press, the daughter 
churches, of educational, missionary and other 
interests testified to the valuable work of 
the church. In the evening all the resident 
members of the church and congregation, 
numbering nearly 600, were invited to sit at 
the banquet board. Seldom has there been a 
more delightful occasion. Members of the 
church who had cast in their lot wich the new 
Congregational churches came back for a day 
of delight, and two hours of wit and wisdom 
followed the feast of good things. A silver 
plate with an etching of the church was pre- 
sented to Mr. Gregory, the tribute of a grate- 
ful people to a beloved pastor. B. 
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TWO FORTHCOMING ANNIVERSARIES. 

The exact date of the completion by Rev. 
B. F. Hamilton of a quarter of a century in 
the Eliot Church pulpit was Nov. 9. Plans 
for a celebration were then well under way, 
but the sudden death of Mr. C. W. Hill, the 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
caused a postponement of festivities until 
now. Next Sunday Dr. Hamilton will preach 
a historical sermon reviewing his twenty-five 
years’ pastorate. On the following Wednes- 
day a reception will be tendered him. This 
is the only co-pastorate covering as long a 
period as twenty-five years ever known in the 
denomination. Despite the severe depletions 
due to colonization and to natural causes, the 
membership of the church today—496—is as 
large as when Dr. Hamilton began his work. 

Dr. McKenzie’s anniversary sermon will be 
preached next Sunday morning and the exer- 
cises in the Sunday school will have a bear- 
ing on the occasion. On the Monday evening 
following a general parish reception will be 
held in the chapel. 





DR. PLUMB’S PRESENTATION. 

Owing to the comparatively recent celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Walnut Avenue Church, 
whose life exceeds by only a few months Dr. 
Plumb’s present pastorate, he intended to 
take little notice of his own personal anniver- 
sary, but his people were not disposed to let 
the month of January pass without commem- 
orating the event. Quietly and vigorously 
they planned and carried out a presentation 
which took Dr. Plumb entirely by surprise. 
The annual meeting last Thursday night, 
which was unusually well attended, pro- 
ceeded with the regular reports and routine 
business, after which Charles E. Aldrich took 
the floor and introduced a feature not on the 
program. Representing himself as commis- 
sioned to make specific charges against the 
pastor, whose face now began to assume 4 
puzzled expression, he went on to accuse him 
of being faithful, sympathetic, devoted, and, 
in fact, of exhibiting all those traits which 
endear a pastor to his people and make him 
a power in the community. 

Mr. Aldrich then brought forward a beauti- 
ful plush case, which when opened disclosed 
twenty-five twenty dollar gold pieces. These 
were arranged on a velvet background in such 
a way as to form the initials A. H.P. They 
had come fresh from the mint at Philadelphia. 
In addition a purse of $125 was presented, 
making the total gift $625 or twenty-five dol- 
lars for every year of service. Dr. Plumb re- 
sponded in his own tender and felicitous way. 
Appropriate letters, recognizing Dr. Plumb’s 
usefulness in every direction, were read from 
Dr. Arthur Little and Dr. Judson Smith, the 
latter one of Dr. Plumb’s own parishioners. 

The church this week is holding extra serv- 
ices, which Rev. C. I. Scofield of Northfield, 
formerly of Texas and a favorite co-laborer 
of Mr. Moody’s, is conducting. The success- 
ful observance of this delightful anniversary 
and the prevalence in the church of a revival 
spirit are the best guarantees that the rela- 
tions of pastor and people will continue to be 
as harmonious as in the past. 


FORGERY AND LYING. 

In 1890 a man who represented himself as a 
minister, David Martin by name, became pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at Cornish, 
Me. It seems probable that he came from a 
Baptist church in Michigan, where he bore 
the name of McGowan. In 1893 he was called 
to Cumberland Mills and was settled with 
that church by council. In March, 1895, the 
Cumberland Association of ministers, on in- 
vestigation, found that he had never been or- 
dained, that he had presented forged papers 
and had persistently lied about them. He 
claimed to have come from Scotland, where 
his credentials were dated. But the paper on 
which they were written had the mark of a 
manufacturer in Westbrook, of which town 
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Camberland Mills is apart. The handwriting 
was David Martin’s, and one of the envelopes 
containing them bore this note from the post- 
master: ‘This letter came under cover from 
Peak’s Island, U.S., and is remailed by re- 
quest.” The association voted to expel him 
from membership because he had obtained 
standing in it and in the churches “ by con- 
tinuous misrepresentation and confessed false- 
hood.” The resolutions of the association re- 
ferring to the case were printed in The Congre- 
gationalist of March 21, 1895, and in several 
other papers. 

David Martin shortly disappeared from 
Maine. Not long after Alexander S. McGowan 
presented himself before the Congregational 
church at McIndoes Falls, Vt., and, after 
preaching two Sundays, was engaged as perma- 
nent supply. It was only recently discovered 
that Alexander 8S. McGowan and David Martin 
are one and the same person. Oa New Year’s 
Day the church voted to dismiss him, refusing 
to hear him again. At the demand of the 
officers, he offered his resignation, to take 
effect at once, stating that he did this to 
accept a larger field of labor. Strange as it 
may seem, it is said that after the exposure 
several of his admirers united in a flattering 
testimonial, which he took with him, and he 
has a scrap-book full of complimentary notices 
and letters from churches where he has 
preached. The Caledonian Association, at its 
regular session in St. Johnsbury, Jan. 12, 
passed the following resolution: 

Caledonia Association puts on record the 
fact that Alexander 8S. McGowan, known also 
as David Martin, did not at the time of his 
engagement by the church at McIndoes pre- 
sent his credentials to the conference com- 
mittee nor to this association; and that 
neither body is responsible for his ministerial 
standing. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Yale. 


The Senior address last week was by Mr. 8S. 
Knapp, Jr., on The Portrayal of Religion in Current 
Fiction. Mr. Knapp has been elected president of 
his class. ——The third lecture of the Leonard Bacon 
Club was by Dr. W. 8. Rainsford on Some of the 
Opportunities and Difficulties of a Clergyman’s Life 
Today. The next will be given Feb. 11, by Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, on Phillips Brooks.——The Senior Class in 
sociology will accompany Professor Blackman to 
New York early next month to study methods and 
work. 

Bangor. 

Pres. W. D. Hyde of Bowdoin will give the annual 
address before the Rhetorical Society in May.—— 
E. 8. Rivard, '97, recently gave an interesting illus- 
trated lecture on Venice, under the auspices of the 
committee on literary culture.——Jan. 13 the Senior 
Class had its final examination in the course of Old 
Testament Theology.——The Middle Class has be- 
gun elementary work in homiletics with Professor 
Sewall.—tThe Juniors have begun a course of 17 
hours in Greek philosophy under Professor Paine. 
——The members of the Senior Class have been as- 
signed subjects fer essays on important historieal 
subjects connected with their regular work in 
church history. 

Oberlin. 

The anticipated lectures upon Japan by Rev.C. A. 
Clark, for several years Oberlin’s missionary, were 
given last week.——The observance of the Week of 
Prayer is deferred a fortnight to avoid the con- 
fusion of the opening of the term. Many of the 
students join the churches and work earnestly at 
this seagon. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Micog.—Grand Rapids Association decided at the 
fall session to hold four gatherings during the year. 
The first winter gathering took place at Hudson- 
ville, Jan.11,12. The topics were: Three Essentials 
of a Good Christian Worker: (a) Truth, () Ten- 
derness, (c) Tact; The Prayer Meeting—How Can 
We Make Better Use of It? Rev. Harry Appleton 
preached the sermon. 


CLUBS. 

MAss.—The Berkshire Club had as speakers at its 
meeting in Pittsfield Mrs. Booth-Tucker of the Sal- 
vation Army, and Rey. H. S. Johnson, a Baptist, 
and Rev. W. L. Tenney. E. 8. Rogers, Esq., was 
elected president and A. R. Smith, Esq., secretary. 
The attendance at the banquet was large and many 
friends beside enjoyed the exercises later. The 
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club is well sustained in its regular meetings and is 
unusually prosperous financially. 

The Old Boston Club held its annual meeting at 
Hotel Vendome last Monday following the precedent 
of preceding years in having for guests the city pas- 
tors. They spoke with great freedom of the diffi- 
culties and problems of their work, and their ad- 
dresses were of great interest. 

NEW BNGLAND. 
Boston. 

The Ministers’ Meeting will be omitted for the 
present, the resumption of the regular sessions be- 
ing left with the committee of arrangements. 
Owing to the numerous special meetings of interest 
to ministers in the vicinity, the Monday gathering 
has not been largely attended of late. 

Immanuel held its 47th annual meeting last week, 
450 members being present. A pleasant reception 
preceded the roll-call, and the business session 
concluded the meeting. 


CHARLESTOWN.— First is held in fond remem- 
brance by a large constituency, as shown by the 
recent roll-call. A good number who for various 
reasons had absented themselves manifested vigor- 
ous interest. A new manual and membership list 
shows well for the opening of the 265th year of the 
history of the church. By special vote at the re- 
cent annual meeting the A.B. C. F. M. and C. H. 
M. 8. will receive aid the present year. The devo- 
tional meetings are earnest and spiritual. The new 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Pope, is proving attractive to a 
growing congregation. 


ALLSTON.—Last year was prosperous, and the 
new year begins hopefally, 21 new members being 
received Jan. 3, 140n confession, Rev. J. O. Haar- 
vig is pastor. 

DoRCHESTER — Pilgrim held its annual meeting 
Jan, 12, with 275 present. Its growth has been re- 
markable in recent years. Its membership is nearly 
450, with a Sunday school of about 400 and a branch 
with 80. It raised for all purposes last year nearly 
$15,000, of which about $2,000 were for benevolences 
and $4,500 for a new organ. The pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Allbright, D D., has been with this people 
for seven years and they have made a noble record. 

Massachusetts. 


REVERE.— First, at its annual meeting, had writ- 
ten reports from representatives of the different de- 
partments, showing the church in a flourishing 
condition. The meetings during the Week of 
Prayer were more largely atttended than for years. 
A deep spirit pervades the church. Revival meet- 
ings are conducted by the pastor, Rev. W. 8S. Eaton, 
every Sunday night. A large chorus leads the sing- 
ing. Never have the Sunday evening audiences 
been so large as at present, The Pastor's Helper, 
a monthly publication, is a welcome visitor in 
many hundreds of homes in the parish. 


MALDEN.—Maplewood. Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Evans have sustained a great loss in the recent 
death of their little son, Walter Harvey, a rarely 
attractive child, six and a half years of age. Their 
other child has also been seriously ill, but is now 
convalescent. Many losses by death have befallen 
this church the last year, but sorrow and sympathy 
have intensified Christian fellowship. The church 
has just been incorporated, the spiritual condition 
was never better, and all look forward to an ear- 
nest and successful period of aggressive work. 


NEwtTon.—Auburndale, A normal course of five 
talks has been arranged chiefly for the benefit of 
teachers in the Sunday school, although the invita- 
tion to attend is made general. Each talk is to dea} 
with some principle of teaching and will be given 
by an expert. The speakers include Mr. J. W. Mc- 
Donald of the State Board of Education, Mr. R. G. 
Huling, head master of the Cambridge English 
High School, and Prof. W. C. Boyden of the Boston 
Normal School. 


GEORGETOWN.—Memorial has a balance in the 
treasury and no unpaid bills. The benevolences 
were $424 last year, an increase of $61. It was 
unanimously voted to extend indefinitely the pe- 
riod for which the present pastor, Rev. C. J. Tut- 
hill, is engaged. 

ARLINGTON asked for $2,000 the last Sunday of 
the year for recent repairs on the house of wor- 
ship, which added 60 sittings to the audience-room 
besides providing for other improvements. The re- 
sponse was hearty and generous and freed the soci- 
ety from all indebtedness. Six recent additions, 
five by letter, are reported. Rev.S.C. Bushnell is 
pastor, 

WoORCESTER.— Piedmont reports 25 additions the 
past year. The annual church reception was held 
Jan. 15, with an attendance that filled the rooms. 
—- Pilgrim leads the city in the number of addi- 
tions the past year, 78. On the debt $1,900 have 
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been paid, and the year closed with a balance. The 
Sunday school is organized into six departments 
and hasan average attendance of 483, The first year 
of Dr. Alexander Lewis’s pastorate has just closed. 
—<A largely attended meeting at Adams Square, 
Jan. 15, appointed a committee on ways and means, 
with a view to organizing a new Congregational 
church in that lecality. The project has the hearty 
indorsement of the Baptists, who have the only 
church there now.——The Reform Club celebrated 
its 2ist anniversary Jan.15. Over1,500 persons have 
signed the pledge through its influence. 


BROOKFIELD at its annual ro))-call had a large 
response. Eleven new members were added last 
year. A new piano has been purchased for the 
chapel. Rev. E. B. Blanchard is pastor. 


FAIRHAVEN.—At the annual meeting the church 
adopted resolutions appreciative of the earnest 
service of the pastor, Rev. Dorrall Lee, who is about 
to close his work, and extending to him kind wishes 
and sympathy. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Eduards, Great rejoicing fol- 
lowed the announcement last Sunday that Edward 
C. Bodman of New York has given $5,000 fora new 
organ. His father was a prominent member of the 
church and the son has always maintained a deep 
interest in its welfare. 


LeENOXx.—Since May last Rev. A. Bouteiller of 
Pittsfield has held services every two weeks with 
French Protestants and has gathered an interest- 
ing audience. He is working under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts H.M.8. Several of his congre- 
gation are descendants of the Huguenots. A pleas- 
ant entertainment was given at the close of the 
work of the year. 


The North Reading church receives $2,000 from 
the late Harriet Flint of Waketield.—Pittsfield, 
Lenox and Great Barrington have joined the roll of 
churches which hold an annual meeting, with re- 
ports interspersed with social, musical and pran- 
dial exercises. They report good times at these 
annual gatherings, which, according to votes passed 
at all the meetings, appear now to have come to 
stay. 

Maine. 


PORTLAND.—State Street. President Gates of 
Amherst made an admirable presentation of the 
Indian question, Jan. 13, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Maine Indian Association. That soci- 
ety supports a missionary for one of the tribes,—— 
St. Lawrence Street. Mr. A. L. Blake has presented 
the church with a thousand dollar chime of bells 
for the new edifice rapidly nearing completion. 
The set consists of 10 bells and will be the only set 
in the city. Several beautiful memorial windows 
are also to be donated, one of them by the Y. P. 8. 
C. E. and one by the Sunday school. 


Batu.—Central. The pastor, Rev. A. Frederic 
Dunnels, teaches a large, newly-organized manual 
training class among the boys of his congregation 
for the moral value of such work and as a means of 
deepening interest in the church. He hopes that 
by thus bringing the work before the public it may 
ultimately be introduced into the public school sys- 
tem of the city. 

New Hampshire. 

KEENE.—First, The annual reunion had an at- 
tendance of 306, while 49 absent ones sent messages. 
The new monthly, Congregational Work, enters 252 
homes of this congregation. The Week of Prayer 
was marked by an ubusual spirituality. The meet- 
ings continued every evening last week, the pastor, 
Rev. W. G. Poor, receiving ready assistance from 
his helpers. The ladies are filling a second barrel 
for a home missionary family at the front. The 
Sunday school begins the new year with a quiet en- 
thusiasm and increased numbers and interest. 


MARLBORO.—Union meetings for two weeks with 
the Methodist church have been spiritually profit- 
able. The Endeavor Society and Epworth League 
took a prominent part inthe services Asa result 
of this quickening, the churches have voted to en- 
gage the services of Rev. Ralph Gillam fer an evan- 
gelistic campaign the first two weeks in March. 
Meanwhile the Congregational pastor, Rev. J. 8. 
Colby, will preach specially to the young on every 
Sunday evening till the evangelist arrives. 

HENNIKER.— Deacon Horace Childs, for many 
years an ardent supporter of the church, has given 
to the society the dwelling long rented for a par- 
sonage. Though nearly 90 years old, and unable to 
hear a word of the public service, he is one of the 
most regular attendants on Sunday and at the mid- 
week meeting. 


FRANOEST@WN has been sorely bereaved in the 
death of William R. Sawyer at the advanced age of 
90. He wasa manof great energy and a strong sup- 
porter of the church. Last June he and his wife 
celebrated the 61st anniversary of their marriage. 
She survives kim, but now lies critically ill. 
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CENTER HARBOR has received from the late T.C. 
Gordon a legacy of $400. At any time that the 
church ceases to exist it reverts to the N. H. Mis- 
sionary Society. 

DUNBARTON,—The church held this year its first 
annual roll-call, about two-thirds of the member- 
ship of 100 responding. The reports were encour- 
aging. 

The benevolences of Lyme showed an increase 
last year, and those of Meriden amounted to $225. 
—- Special services in Rye, Atkinson, Barnstead 
and South Seabrook have resulted favorably, espe- 
cially during the Week of Prayer. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—Plymouth holds special evangelis- 
tic meetings, following the Week of Prayer, during 
four evenings of each week.—— Pilgrim had a prof- 
itable supper and roll-call. EFesponses were heard 
or read from a good proportiox of the membership. 
Morning meetings during the Week of Prayer were 
conducted by the pastor, who used Dr. Gordon’s 
Ministry of the Spirit as a text-book for devotional 
readings. At the evening services Bible readings 
were helpful.—RVFree Hvangelical. Rev. J. H. 
Larry is preaching on The Saloon, Its Friends and 
Its Foes. A question box is used at each discourse. 
The down-town location of the church makes its 
work specially valuable.——Highliand. The neces- 
sary legal steps for incorporation have been com- 
pleted, and voluntary offerings with no rented seats 
support the work, The S. 8. attendance last year 
averaged 114 


BARRINGTON.—The first roll-call and banquet was 
a great success, the majority of members respond- 
ing. The church building has new electric lights 
and the parsonage a new furnace. The pastor, Rev. 
Norman Plass, gave an illustrated rendering of Ben 
Hur in the town hall last month, the proceeds of 
which were devoted to Christmas gifts for Western 
missionaries. 


CRANSTON.—Edgewood is much encouraged by 
the general interest among all churches of the 
State in aiding its project of a new building. Rev. 
D. T. Torrey is pastor. 


PAWTUCKET held two union meetings with the 
Free Baptist Church in the Week of Prayer. At 
the Christmas festival $35 were given to the Arme- 
nian Orphans’ Fund. 


Connecticut. 


NEw BrItAIN.—First, The receipts from Sunday 
collections last year were $2,005. The 8. §: roll 
numbers 382..—South. A deficit of $1,500 was re- 
ported at the close of the year, and $1,200 of it were 
raised at the annual meeting, and the remainder is 
being subscribed by members of the church and 
parish.— Bethany (Swedish). Fifty persons have 
been added to membership during 1896, leaving the 
present membership252. The late H. P. Strong was 
for 32 years a deacon of the church and one of its 
foremost supporters. 


MERIDEN.— First. Forty-three have united with 
the church the past year, and the yearly reports 
give evidence of a flourishing condition, spiritually 
and financially. Rev. Asher Anderson is pastor.—— 
Center. By the recent raising of $10,000 the church 
begins the new year free from debt. The Sunday 
evening service has been modified by adding more 
music, and abbreviating the sermon toan address 
conforming with the music in theme and treatment. 


East HARTFORD. — First. The largest annual 
meeting since the organization of the church was 
held this year. It was voted that, as the first rec- 
ords of the church were in 1699, although it is prob- 
able that the church was organized in 1664, the 200th 
anniversary should be celebrated in 1899, The trus- 
tees were instructed to make an effort to clear the 
church of debt and make necessary repairs on the 
house and surroundings. Theoldest living member 
joined in 1827. 

GLASTONBURY.—The past year has been prosper- 
ous. More than enough pledges were received 
to pay the running expenses. The benevolences 
amounted to $2,025. Of the $2,229 pledged to raise 
the debt and make necessary repairs, $1,493 have 
been received. The new steam-heating plant cost 
about $800, and repairs and painting to the amount 
of $250 were done besides. It was decided to en- 
large the choir gallery and redecorate the walls of 
the chapel. 

WATERBURY.—Seeond has had a year of great 
prosperity. The membership has increased nearly 
to the thousand mark, being 991. The various be- 
nevolent offerings were over $6,000, an increase of 
almost $1,000 in spite of hardtimes. Rev. Dr J.G. 
Davenport is pastor.— Third, although only five 
years old, is strong along all lines and bas a present 
membership of 100, being a net gain for the year of 
11. Rev. F. P. Waters is pastor. 
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BETHEL held its usnal reunion at the beginning 

of the year. Over 300 members took lunch together. aie 
Addresses were made by the pastor, Rev. H. L. th 
Slack, and others upen the encouraging work of the 
year. Twenty eight members, all but two on con- 
fession, have been added during the year, and 255 
during the present pastorate. The 8.8. room has 
been enlarged anda kitchen added to the lecture 
rooms of the church during the autumn. 


NEw HAVEN.—The branch of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions met in Center Church, Jan. 12, and was 
addressed by Mrs. Nikambe of Bombay.— United. t 
The Men’s Club service was addressed last Sunday 
evening by Pres. W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth on 
Whe Is Your Great Man? ‘ t 

TALCOTTVILLE.—At the annual meeting the 30th 
anniversary was observed. The church has spent 
during its existence over $50,000, and its beneve- 
lences to date amount to $31,531, the largest sum 
expended in this way by any Congregational church vt 
in the county. 

East HAppAM.—Hadlyme. In theannual reports 
the totals are small, but the percentage of increase } 
is large. The benevolences, $92, show an increase 
over last year of 25 per cent.,and home expenses, 
$628, denote a reduction. Rev. F. C. H. Wendel is ' 
pastor. \ 

NORWIOCH.—Second, The reports presented at the ih 
annual meeting of the Ecclesiastical Society showed / 
it to be in a prosperous condition. Seven gentlemen 
were admitted to membership, making the present 
number 75. 

New Lonpon.— First has a 8.8. membership of 
425 and a C.E. rollof 113. During the 10 years of 
Dr. 8. L. Blake’s pastorate the net gain in member- 
ship has been 212. “ 


WHITNEYVILLE added 13 on confession and four 1) 
by letter last year. The Sunday school rejoices in . 
possessing a new square piano, \} 

A Men’s Club was organized and maintained 4 
with interest last year in First Church, East Wind- 
sor. The benevolences were above the average,—— ; 
A new parish house is in prospect in Third Church, : 
Torrington.—— Winchester spent $900 for repairs 
last year.——The Congregational, Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Advent pastors at Bristol are exchanging 
pulpits for a month.——Kent is practically quar- 
antined on account of scarlet fever.——The Litch- 
field Sunday school has contributed $25 each to the 
Armenian cause and home missions.—— Winsted is 
considering the starting of a new building fund.—— 
By the acceptance of the call to West Woodstock 
by Rev. Frank Rand, Willington is once more left 
without a pastor.——Plainville has voted almost 
unanimously to return to the old system of selling 
the seats in preference to the free pew system.—— 
West Torrington has voted to increase the salary of 
the pastor $100. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BROOKLYN.—Lewis Avenue reports steady growth. 
Losses have been more than counteracted by larger ' 
gains. The pastor is Dr. R. J. Kent.——Lee Avenue. 
Rev, J. B. Clark, the pastor, has been granted a 
three months’ leave of absence, and is now travel- 
ing in southern California. He will visit various 
resorts of the Pacific coast, finally arriving at San 
Francisco, where he wil) remain for some time. 
Mr. Clark last June fell from his bicycle and sus- 1 
tained a compound fracture of the skull. He re- | 





covered sufficiently to resume his pulpit work, but 
his physicians advised a longer period of rest. He 
will doubtless return in full vigor to enter his sev- 
enth year of service here. 4 
West Groton.—Rev. John Cunningham, the pas- 
tor, has just passed the 77th milestone of his life 
and is a remarkable example of a youthful man. 
He is greatly beloved by his people and respected 
by his brethren. He has been 30 years in his pres- 
ent pastorate. a 
Syracouse.—Danforth. This part of the city is 
being much moved by the revival conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rees.—— Geddes. The Men’s Society has 
arranged a lecture couree in which Dr, Edward 
Taylor was the opening speaker. 
BINGHAMTON.—/Plymouth, pastorless for nearly 
four months, bas extended a hearty call to Rev. 
Thomas Clayton, formerly of New Berlin, Ct. The 
church has been carefully kept together and shep- ae 
herded by Dr, Edward Taylor. i 
JAMESTOWN.—VFirst is prospering under the pas- 
toral eare of Dr. A. L. Smalley, who entered upon 
his second year Jan. 1. The congregations are 
steadily growing and the church is well organized : 
for aggressive work. i 
Lisle has completed the 100th year of its existence 
and is preparing to celebrate.——The work at Peo- 
ple’s Church, Buffalo, is so encouraging as to con- 
tinue the special work of Rev. H. E. Gurney an- 
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other week.——Cambria is holding special services 
for two weeks. 


THE SOUTH. 
IDistrict of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON.—First held its adjourned annual 
meeting Jan. 14. The 16 societies reported the 
work as thoroughly organized and showing a grati- 
fying growth. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of introducing individual 
communion cups. 


THE INTBRIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—Mt. Zion, under the efticient lead- 
ership of its new pastor, Rev. J. H. Moorland, tinds 
its congregations largely increased and its 8. 58. 
rooms uncomfortably crowded.——The work of the 
Ohie and national H. M. Societies among Bohemi- 
ans, Poles and Magyars is full of promise, and it 
is with great regret that the societies have been 
obliged to reduce the appropriation for the coming 
year 10 per cent., when every interest of this im- 
portant work demands enlargement.——Archwood 
Avenue reopened its enlarged building with a week 
of special services, culminating Jan.17. This is the 
oldest Congregational church in the city, having 
been organized in 1819, The new addition is 56 x 54 
feet and includes a main 8.8. room with nine class- 
rooms and a pastor’s study. The entire main floor 
can be opened together and gives a seating capacity 
of nearly 600. The space was fully occupied several 
times during the reopening week. The lower floor 
has large parlors, cloakrooms, a kindergarten-room, 
dining-room and kitchen. The building is heated 
throughout by steam. The entire cost of the im- 
provements is $7,000. A balance of $1,200 remain. 
ing unpledged was promptly met with more than 
$100 additional, Jan, 10, after a sermon by Pres. C_ 
F. Thwing and an address by Sec. J. G. Fraser. 
The present pastor is Rev. J. W. Hargrave, to whose 
courage and leadership this new building is largely 
due. The original building was erected when Mr. 
Hargrave was pastor of the church before, in 1879. 
—Plymouth. Rev. L. L. Taylor has been confined 
to his home for several weeks by illness, and the 
pulpit has been supplied by Professors H. C. King 
and E, I. Bosworth of Oberlin.—Trinity held its 
January communion the Sunday following the 
Week of Prayer and received 18 new members on 
confession, a total of 35, nearly all heads of families. 


MANSFIELD.— First deveted the day to the needs 
of Whitman College last week Sunday. Miss Vir- 
ginia Dox presented the subject to large congrega- 
tions, and though no collections were taken the 
immediate result was a contribution of over $300. 
The ladies pledged $100 and the C. E. Society the 
same amount in memory of the late pastor, Dr. 
Hubbell, Various members of the congregation 
gave the rest. Rev. E. B. Fairfield, the pastor, 
gives 100 volumes from his valuable library to 
Whitman, also defraying the expense of transpor- 
tation to Walla Walla. 


STEUBENVILLE.—The annual reports show the 
financial year to have been the best in the 21 
years of the church, A steadily increasing spirit- 
ual growth is believed to account for it. An un- 
usual proportion of men at the prayer meetings is 
encouraging. During this pastorate the church 
has been relieved of a long standing debt. The 
pastor is Dr. Joel Swartz. 


ROOTSTOWN had a good attendance at the annual 
roll-calland dinner. Fourteen persons were admitted 
to the church Jan. 13, seven on confession. The 
next week a collection was taken sufficient to pay 
the debt of the church and leave a balance. The 
Week of Prayer meetings were to be continued a 
second week. Revy.C, N. Queen is acting pastor. 

SANDUSKY.—The past year has been the most 
hopeful in the history of the church. TheS.S. gain 
is 109 and that of the C. E. Society 40. In spite of 
the hard times a large sum has been raised and all 
the national societies were remembered. The con- 
gregations continue large. Rev. C. A. Vincent is 
pastor. 

NORTH BLOOMFIELD labors under the depressions 
usual in declining rural communities. The church 
held, Jan. 9,10, a Bible Business Institute of four 
sessions, with helpful themes. The parts were 
taken mostly by laymen of different denominations. 
The attendance was large. Rev. C. N. Pond is pas- 
ter. 

TOLEDO.—First. The departure of Rev. D. M. 
Fisk to St. Louis is a great loss to the city. He has 
had wide influence during his pastorate.——Centrai. 
By the resignation of Rev. Charles Hyde two im- 
portant positions in the city are left vacant. 

LAKEVILLE.—Fifty-two persons joined the church 
recently, nearly all on confession, Old and young 
are responding and this whole farming community 
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is being moved. No special meetings have been 
held. 
Illinois, 

FALL CREEK.—German, Rev. G. L. Brakemeyer, 
pastor, reports gratifying progress, 126 members 
being received during 1896, all but five on confes- 
sion. The congregations continue to increase. On 
improvements $300 were spent and $800 to diminish 
indebtedness. Lots have been purchased for a par- 
sonage. 

Indiana.}| 

GLEZEN.—Hosmer. Rev. Thomas Smith has had 
a useful pastorate of six years in a needy home 
missionary field. The membership has increased 
from seven to 90,and the Sunday school taxes the 
capacity of the house. A ‘parsonage has been 
erected, The spiritual influence of the church has 
effected a great reformation in a hitherto neglected 
community. Mr. Smith is the recipient of many 
gifts from the friends of heme missions. He re- 
moves to Washington to secure advanced school 
privileges for his children. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The institute work 
for the winter is under headway. Prof. Frederick 
B. Starr of Chicago University is delivering a series 
of six lectures. Pres. B. T. Washington lectured 
recently for the church.—/People’s. Neighboring 
pastors are assisting Rev. O. D. Fisher in protracted 
meetings. 

TERRE HAvuTE.—VFirst. Rev. C. H. Percival, the 
new pastor, has begun work with good congrega- 
tions. The friends of this historic church rejoice 
that the vacancy caused by Dr. J. H. Crum’s resig- 
nation has been filled so soon. In benevolences and 
influence the church stands in the front rank, wu 


MACKSVILLE.—Rev. John Harden enters upon his 
fourth year under encouraging conditions, Healso 
supplies a Presbyterian out-station, and thus makes 
a field naturally weak self-supporting. Mrs. Har- 
den is a valuable help among the young people and 
in the Sunday school. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Prof. J. C. Smith is lecturing 
among neighboring churches on Jamaica, where he 
and his wife were formerly missionaries. His pur- 
pose is to increase the building fund. 

BREMEN has been pastorless for some time, and 
has borne a discouraging financial strain. Services 
are again resumed. Rev. H. D. Leland, a Presby- 
terian, is the supply. 


Michigan. 


GRAND Rapips.—South changed pastors during 
the year, but has maintained its membership, in- 
creased its Sunday school, and looks forward with 
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new hope, under the leadership of Rev. F. E. York~ 
—Smith Memorial enjoys the ministrations of 
Rev. F. G. Blanchard of the class of ’96, Oberlin 
Seminary. He uses his own printing press with 
good results. A gain of 20in membership is noted 
and the church presses toward self-support.—— 
Plymouth, whose pastor, Rev. R. M. Higgins, has 
gathered and organized a church at Conklin, has 
held its ground in membership, paid off part of its 
debt and met its obligations. Its share in the be- 
nevolences is $116 to home and foreign missions. 
—Last has moved its site a mile west and erected 
a neat house recently dedicated, in the building of 
which its pastor, Rev. W. H. Underhill, labored for 
three months with his own hands. Its membership 
has increased to 50 and its outlook was never 80 
good. It starts the new year with large acces- 
sions. 


Port Huron,—First closes the year with large 
accessions, and has dismissed 25 to form the new 
Ross Memorial Church, The church has raised and 
expended a large amount and closes the year with a 
balance. Rev. H. R. Williams has been called as an 
associate pastor. Rev. Thomas Chalmers is pastor. 
—Three new mission schools have been added to 
the Congregational forces here, one provided with 
a building. There are in the city three organized 
churches with pastors, two parsonages, one church 
house, two other mission chapels and seven Sunday 
schools. 


Bay City.—The Week of Prayer was observed 
with much interest. About 30 of the members met 
with the Essexville church in a communion service 
recently, and are holding meetings occasionally to 
revive this struggling work so long without a 
leader. Rev. C. T. Patchell is pastor. 


Hart shows good progress during the year, 20 
members having been added. The Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary contributed $275. 


Conklin, organized nine months ago, has much 
more than doubled its 14 original members.— 
Special efforts in Addison and Stanton are effecting 
good results.—Romeo and Grass Lake find all bills 
paid for last year and a balance left.——St. Clair 
received 39 accessions, all but two on confession, at 
the last communion. 


Wisconsin. 


CLINTON reports a year of progress in every de- 
partment, especially in the midweek prayer meet- 
ing and Sunday school, The net increase in mem- 
bers was 21. This church sustains two extra 
neighborhood prayer meetings. The spiritual con- 
dition was never better. 
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THE WES!1. 
Missouri. 

Sr. Louis.—Hope. The services begun during the 
Week of Prayer have been continued for a second 
week under the leadership of Dr. W. M. Jones, pas- 
tor of Hyde Park Church. The presence of the 
Holy Spirit has been manifest. 


lowa. 

GRINNELL.—At Newbury, a little village a few 
miles to the north, the people are rejoicing in the 
completion of an attractive and convenient house 
of worship. For 16 years or more they have met in 
a schoolhouse, The church owes its existence to 
the labors of the late President Magoun, who often 
preached for it and used his influence in its behalf. 
From a series of special meetings now in progress 
much is hoped. Beginning the last of January, the 
Grinnell church will hold special meetings for 
which preparations have been made with great 
care, A series of college prayer meetings is also 
planned. 

NasHvuA.—This church is united under the ener- 
getic ministry of Rev. H.C. Scotford, who began his 
second year as pastor Dec. 20. The congregations 
have filled the house of worship, and the advisabilty 
of enlarging or of building a new one is suggested. 
Forty-seven members were added in 1896, many of 
them heads of families. The roll now numbers 
about 247. The annual meeting was held Jan. 7, 
and reports revealed progress in spiritual, financial 
and social lines. 


MONTICELLO.—Four churches are reaping the 
fruits of union revival services by Evangelists 
Hartsough and Haudenschield. The recent addi- 
tions to membership aggregate 150, of whom the 
Congregational church has received 46. Many 
heads of families are included, The aid of the 
young people’s societies has been a marked feature. 

lowA CiTy.—The pastor, Dr. M. A. Bullock, has 
been quarantined for three weeks on account of his 
child’s illness with scarlet fever. Meanwhile the 
pulpit was supplied by members, and the Week of 
Prayer was observed as usual. For nine years Dr. 
Bullock has served this church, an important one 
because located in a university town. 


MASON CiTy.—During the three years’ pastorate 
of Rev. F. G. Wilcox 175 members were added to 
the church, the net gain being 115. Rev. C. H. 
Rogers of Kenosha, Wis., began pastoral work here 
Jan. 3, Mr. Wilcox having accepted a call to Mon- 
son. 


Exira.—Rev, H. L. Wissler, the pastor, has de- 
veloped a country preaching station into a church 
of 32 members, six others standing pledged to unite. 
It has not yet been recognized by council. 


KINGSLEY.—An ingathering of 19 members came 
at the close of a series of meetings, in which the 
pastor, Rev. G. A. Courad, was assisted by Rev. 
R. W. Jamison of Sioux City. 


AURELIA raised in 1896 for all purposes, including 
repairs, improvements and payments on parsonage, 
$1,100. Rev. B. L. Webber has two out-stations in 
the country. 


Second Church, Ottumwa, Rev. J. R. Beard, pas- 
tor, in 1896 received 65 new members.—The family 
of Rev. A. G. Washington, pastor at Blencoe, now 
occupies the parsonage, just completed.—Bethle- 
hem Church, Davenport, has purchased a pipe 
organ.——3ince the revival meetings at Newell, con- 
ducted by Evangelist F. B, Smith, 48 members have 
united. Rev. W. G. Johnston is pastor.——Special 
meetings are in progress at Chester Center, Rev. 
C. W. Stark of Genoa Bluffs assisting the pastor, 
Rev. J. K. Shultz 

Minnesota. 


ALEXANDRIA.—The Week of Prayer was observed 
with the week following in special meetings. 
Much interest developed. The work on the circuit, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. G. F. Morton and 
supported in part by individuals of the Alexandria 
Church, is prosperous. Mr. Morton preaches in six 
localities. In one an organization will be effected 
at once, 


PRINCETON observed with much profit the Week of 
Prayer. It gave $150 last year to missions, and has 
just purchased a new piano for the Sunday school. 
On a recent Sunday one of the leading merchants 
took a stand as a Christian. 


Kansas. 

ARKANSAS CITY.—Pilgrim. At the annual busi- 
ness meeting reports from all departments were 
gratifying. Each has met its obligations and closed 
the year with a balance. The church year began 
with a new pastor and a new congregation. The 
acquaintance has ripened into a friendship mu- 
tually beneficial,and a year of prosperity has bound 
pastor and people closely to each other. A unani- 








mous call was extended to Mr. Shaw to become per- 
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manent pastor, which he accepted, and the church 
installed him Jan. 6. After prayer by the moder- 
ator, a number of short addresses were made, all by 
members of the church family, and for that reason 
the service was peculiarly tender and impressive. 

Kansas City.—Pilgrim is enjoying a weekly Bible 
study, conducted by the pastor, and is enlarging its 
influence in the community by opening a reading- 
room in its building.——Chelsea Place pledged $100 
Dec. 20, to pay all deficits to its former pastor, Rev. 
W. B. Fisher, whose health has obliged him, since 
last summer, to take secular work. Mr. Fisher still 
preaches for the church on alternate Sunday even- 
ings. —— Bethel is vigorous in its spiritual work 
among the unchristianized masses living on the 
bottom lands between the two Kansas Cities. 

AXTELL has become so weakened by removals 
that the few remaining members have decided to 
disband, and have given a deed of the property to 
the C.C.B.8. During the entire 15 years of its 
often pastorless existence a Sunday school has been 
maintained, The spiritual work has been excellent 
at all times. 

WHITE CLouD, Rev. P. B. Lee, pastor, is self- 
supporting, and is constantly gaining in strength 
and influence for good. The field is a difficult one 
on account of the long absence, till recent years, 
of vigorous Christian effort. A new sentiment is 
awakening in the community in favor of Sabbath 
keeping. 

ALTON, which has had no pastor since September, 
vigorously maintains its work by lay effort. It has 
a Sunday school and C. E. meeting and alive mid- 
week prayer meeting. The Ladies’ Society is taking 
this time of comparative freedom from expense 
te put the building in excellent repair. 

SYCAMORE.—State Evangelist Veazie began re- 
vival services Dec. 31. A large and interested con- 
gregation greeted him. This church is mainly sup- 
ported by gifts from ladies connected with Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn. 

Junction City.—A Y.P.8.C. E. of 18 members 
has been organized, and the spiritual interest con- 
tinues. The church has provided systematically for 
all expenses and is giving gratifying evidence of 
renewed life. 

Salina is enjoying a quiet revival, resulting in 
conversions.——Haven has recently painted its build- 
ing. Systematic effort has nearly extinguished a 
debt, and the church is progressing spiritually.—— 
The pastor at Valencia preaches also at Willard, 
where no other religious services are held, and 
much interest is manifested._—By recent arrange- 
ment, Rev. H. L. Marsh of Oneida will also supply 
at Capioma. 

Nebraska. 

WAVERLY, which has been supplied for three or 
four years by Professor Lowe of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has united with the local M. E. church for 
a season of special meetings, under the lead of Rev. 
G. J. Buck, 

North Dakota. 

OBERON.—The church enters upon the new year 
in a prosperous condition. The membership has 
been increased. The benevolences, amounting to 
over $114, are far ahead of any previous year and 
cover the objects represented by our six societies. 
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The ‘parish library,” started in September to 
mark the 10th anniversary of the organization of 
the church, has over 100 bound books and is now 
open to the public. Books and magazines for this 
library are solicited and may be sent to Rev. O. P. 
Champlin, pastor. 

+ARDNER,—Rev. N. P. McQuarrie is holding a 
series of evangelistic meetings which are accom- 
plishing much good, though the work has been re- 
tarded by deep snow and severe cold. Rev. E. H. 
Stickney has assisted. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 
SAN FrRanciscoo.—Virst. The revised roll will 
bear 763 names, only 180 having been dropped. At 
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Must be well digested and properly as- 
similated in order to nourish the body. 
Indigestion and dyspepsia cause terrible 
suffering. Hood’sSarsaparilla cures these 
difficulties by toning and strengthening 
the stomach and purifying the blood. It 
also creates a good appetite and builds 
up the health and strength wonderfully. 
Thousands say they have been cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla_ - 


The Best —in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
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to crow.”’ 


Any day now you are liable (in the present 
crowded condition of your desk) to overlook 
some important note or mislay some needed 
Is the 
anxiety and worry and risk wortb while, when 
you can escape it all by owning one of these 


paper, or forget some vital matter. 


Cutler desks ? 





DON'T WORRY! 


Do you remember the noisy rooster that 
disturbed the slumber of Carlyle? ‘It isn’t 
the noise of his crowing that disturbs me,” 
said Carlyle; ‘‘it is lying awake expecting him 


See the combinations in this ingenious ar- <i 
rangement: 26 pigeonholes with patent sliding box fronts, combination stenographic 
filing drawer, combination letter index filing drawer, patent duplicate inkstand, flying 
blotter, tilting waste receptacle (dispensing with basket), pen racks on drawer fronts, 
stamp drawers, adjustable compartment partitions, etc. 

The writing surface is laid in solid white maple with a parquetry border of cherry. 
It is a very effective combination. The desk itself is a marvel of convenience, and will 
be worth five times its cost to the average business man, 


PAINE FURNITURE CQO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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|JUST HALF PRICE. 


We offer 400 Odd Brocaded Tapestry Por- 
tires (fringed), some adapted for Couch Cov- 
ers, at exactly half price. 

One lot Tapestry Portiéres, worth 

5.00 per pair, at $1.25 each.. {. 25 

One lot Tapestry Portiéres, worth $10.00 | 


per pair, at $2.50 2 50. 
s 


Allin the very latest combinations of colors. 
| An opportunity seldom offered! 


DADO CHENILLE CURTAINS, heavy 
fringed, heavy quality, actual value, 


$5.00 per pair, special 

price for this lot, per pair 9.50 | 
One lot Beautiful Figured All Over Best | 

Quality CHENILLE CURTAINS, regular 


price $10.00 per pair, only 2 50 
a 


$2.50 each...........-.-- 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - = = = $2.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec, 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D, Juilliard, 

August Belmont, Jaines N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whitney. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Leans en Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfully Fertile 
Red River Valley 
and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20years of experi- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 8 
years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thritty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York (heck. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3, or 4 per cent in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Pertiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A TRIP ABROAD 


is made doubly enjoyable and many 
vexations done away with, if you use 


Cheque Bank Cheques. 


They have mony advantages over 
Letters of Credit. See circular. 


Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
Frederick W. Perry, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Reports fail to indicate any marked im- 
provement in the movement of merchandise, 
but men who are in a position to note the first 
throbs of returning animation are very pro. 
nounced in their opinions that the country is 
at the threshhold of a great and erduring 
period of prosperity. Thestock market, which 
always discounts coming events, has ruled 
exceedingly strong, and Wall Street men as 
a class are bullish and very hopeful of the 
future. 

Hence, while trade has not yet started up 
to any extent, it will probably be but a few 
weeks before the demand will assume very 
satisfactory proportions. Collections continue 
somew bat slow, aud this fact is apt to bias 
the judgment of many business men as to the 
situation. Already jobbers in the large cities 
report an increased demand for dry-goods, 
boots, shoes, hats and hardware for spring 
delivery. Some salesmen on the road are 
also sending in very fair orders. 

Another favorable factor is the larger pur- 
chases of wool by Eastern manufacturers. 
Cotton goods, however, continue unsatisfac- 
tory in price and movement. The cure of the 
cotton goods situation appears to be a period 
of vigorous curtailment of production, steps 
towards which are now being taken. Iniron 
and steel a better feeling is reported. While 
there have been few actual changes, there is 
not the apathy on the part of consumers which 
was so noticeable during December, and there 
seems to be more of a disposition to con- 
sider purchases. The production of pig iron 
continues to increase from month to month. 

The increase in the Treasury’s stock of gold, 
at a time when it usually falls off because of 
gold exports, is a factor of great significance 
and importance at the present time, so also is 
the large international balance of trade in our 
favor. The latter is in the vicinity of $140,- 
000,000, and constitutes a broad basis for na- 
tional prosperity. In conclusion, it can be 
stated that there is every indication of a ris- 
ing market for security values and a very 
strong feeling with regard to the copper stocks 
on the Boston Stock Exchange. 








HOLIDAY GIFIS TO MINISTERS, 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 

New Hampshire: W. B. Tappan Smith, Auburn, 
purse of over $25. 

Connecticut : Evan Evans, New Preston, $50; J. D. 
Smiley, South Britain, $30. 

Illinois: J. F. Parsons, Rantoul, fine study chair 
and parlor lamp. 

Towa: 8.J. Beach, Cedar Falls, gold watch; W.L. 
Brandt, Doon, fur overcoat; F. E. Carter, Clear 
Lake, gold watch, a set of china and other gifts; 
G.S8. Rollins and family, Edwards Church, Daven- 
port, many valuable gifts, among them Alford’s 
Greek Testament; W. H. Klose, Monona, many 
gifts, including a beautiful clock; B. L. Webber, 
Aurelia, a handsome clock. 

Wisconsin: T. W. Barbour, Palmyra, tree loaded 
with pound gifte, and from Bark River, an out-sta- 
tion, a rocking-chair. 

Missouri: J. R. Adams and wife, First Church, 
Bevier, china dinner gervice and other gifts. 

Minnesota: G. E. Soper, Alexandria, Remington 
typewriter, sleigb, harness and robes. 

South Dakoia: W.C. Cleworth and wife, Willow 
Lake, a set of dishes. 








NEURALGIA AND PALPITATION.—South Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 30, 1896. ‘I suffered with neuralgia in the 
head and palpitation of the heart, and I also had faint- 
ing spells. The medicines which I tried failed to cure 
me until I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
continued taking this medicine and now I am entirely 
well, and I give the credit all to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Mrs. Elfrida V. Callister, 223 West Fifth Street, 


Hoon’s PILLs become the favorite cathartic with 
every one who tries them. 





AIR OAKS, CALIFORNIA. ostetssprottabe 


We are seeking Christian purge with means, who wish good society in a Temperance Com- 


munity ,and who will build good 


1omes, No place is more attractive for such than FAIR OAKS, 


A piece of this land planted to Oranges, Olives, Lemons, Almonds or other of the valuable 
fruits and nuts which it produces to the greatest perfection, will rapidly enhance in value and, 
as the years roll by, yield a safe, sure and ample income. 

Send 10 cts. for_a handsomely illustrated 100-page book which tells all about the State and 


Fair Oaks. Farm, 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Field and Fireside Homeseekers’ Dept., Chicago, III. 
or, Mills Building, New York. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


Dress Goods. 


All- Wool Canvas Cloths and Fancy Boucle 
Novelties, of French and German weave, 
in every desirable coloring. They are 
worth 75c. and 85¢e.a yard, but we in- 
tend making a big stir with 

39c. 


trem et 2 a ss 

Dress Fabrics, in several high grade novel- 
ties. which have sold at $1.00 and 
$1.25, will be another attraction at 


59c. 


This is Burns’ Anniversary Week with us, and each 
customer purchasing 25 cents’ worth or more until 
Monday next will receive one of the ‘* Burns Souve- 
nirs,’’ which people of artistic taste have indorsed 
highly and claim it is worthy of a place in the home 
of every lover of Scotland’s poet. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


68 Pages. 
Handbook for 189? 


NOW READY. 


Handbook for 1897 
incorporates all the best 
4 features of the eight pre- 
vious annual editions and 
adds several new and val- 
uable pages. 

So satisfactory was last 
year’s plan of subdividing 
the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it has 
been followed again. 

The daily Bible readings 
will have a bearing upon 
the prayer meeting topics. 
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Contents of 1897 Handbook in Part. 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with subdi- 
visions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Passion-Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P.S.C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Junior *“* “* Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

8.S.and Y. P.S. C. E. Statistics. 

A Program of Travel to Pilgrim Shrines in 
England and Holland. 

Our Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Colleges. Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings ior 1897 

Creed of 1883. 

A Popular Catechism of Cengregationalism. 

Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


I@- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4g 
4 cents each; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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the New Year’s prayer meeting as many different 
persons took part as there were minutes in the 
hour.—/Tlymouth, At the annual meeting of the 
society the receipts of 1896 were reported as exceed- 
ing the expenses, for the first time in several years. 


OAKLAND.—The annual gathering of pastors and 
their families in the suburbs on the east side of the 
bay was held at the seminary New Year’s Day with 
large attendance and hearty enjoyment.— First 
held a prayer meeting on New Year’s morning, 400 
being present. 


During the recent vacation of Rev. E. W. Stod- 
dard, the women of the Martinez church repaired 
the parsonage.——North Church, Berkeley, paid 
$200 on its debt last year.——Rev. J. R. Knodell, re- 
cently of San Bernardino, he)ped Rev. William W. 
Scudder at Alameda during the Week of Prayer.—— 
Twenty-six persons bave joined the church at 
Tulare during the last year 


Washington. 

SPRINGDALE dedicated a meeting house, Jan. 10, 
free of debt, Rev. E. J. Singer preaching the ser- 
mon. This church is within seven miles of the 
early foreign mission station of Rev. Messrs. Cush- 
ing Eells and E. Walker—Tshimakain, now known 
as Walker’s Prairie. 


SPOKANE.—Second added 49 members last year, 
38 on confession, bringing the membership to 167. 
The church debt bas been reduced $500. The Con- 
gregational church membership of the city in- 
creased 40 per cent. during 1896. 


The aunual reports of the Medical Lake church, 
Rev. J. D, Jones, pastor, show a net gain of nine 
members. The Ladies’ Aid raised $199. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls, 
ARMSTRONG, F, E., to Kinderhook, Mich. 
AYER, Chas. L., to Bethlehem, Ct., where he has been 
supplying. Accepts. 
BLOM, K. J., to Wesle »To. Accepts. 
a Frank Cu ‘dmonds, Wn., to St. John and 
ndicott. 
BUTLER, Wm., Byron, Cal., to Lincoln. Accep 
CAD +i x" Wm. E., Hingham, Mass., accepts ‘call to 


Elyri 

CHATFIELD, Geo. A., Coal Creek, Col. to LaFayette. 
ace 

CL ay fox, Thos., Boston, to Plymouth Ch., Bingham- 
to: 

DOANE, frank B., Dayton, Wn.,accepts call to Cheney. 

at a ing Willis K., 8S Natick, Mass., to Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. hovers, ow begin Few, 1. 

HERRICK, Edward P., First Ch., Tampa, Fla., accepts 
pow - a missionary work among the Spanish and 

nglish 

HUNT, Chas, R., Chicago, accepts call to Union, Io. 

HUNTINGTON, John C., Minneapolis, Minn., to Barnes- 
ville. Ae eepts 

LAWRENCK, John A., after a four years’ pastorate at 
= orem, Me.,to Machiasport. Accepts, and has begun 


MCL. ELLAN, * C., formerly of Brooklyn, to United 
Ch., Newport, R. : 
a ig Moses M., Allegan, Mich., to supply at Ypsi- 


la 

mor FATT, T. Clemence, Palisade, Neb., accepts call to 

ymore. 

PLATT, Dwight H., Goodland, Kan., to Smith Center. 

POLHEMUSs, Cornelius H., late professor in Tabor Col- 
leze, Io., to 8. Kroadway C h., Venver, Col, 

REID, Matt. D., late of Gardner, N. D , to Dawson and 

nay fora year. 

SHAW, Wm. B., gl age pastorate of Pilgrim Ch., 
Arkansas han an., where he has supplied for a 
year. Accept 

= AFR, Robert L., Union, N. H., to Barton, Vt., for 


ear, 
sM tri, a ae B., to permanent pastorate at Wadena, 
no 


SMITH, Thos., Hosmer Ch., Glezen, jeé., to Washing- 
ton, same State. Acc epts, to begin M ol. 

SMITH, W. B. Tappan, Auburn, N. tL, “9 "to First Ch., 
w. Newbury, M Mass. Accepts, to begin at once. 

STEWART, » Firsh Ch, Britt, lo., accepts call 
to Medford, "ee.” 

STU MP, Geo. E.,to —— at Moville, Io., another year. 

SUMNER, Fredk. , Glenwood, Minn., to Little Falls. 

THURSTON, Oakley B., Cedar Springs, "Mich. -, to Reel 

Cit Accepts, to egin Feb. 

WILLIAMS, Horace R., late of ‘Richmond, Mich., to be 
associate pastor ¢ of First Ch. ., Port Huron, 

WILLI , J. B., Chicago, to Cooper Ch., San Fran- 
ciseo. Accepts, and has begun work. 

Resignations. 

BARTLETT, ng eae ag Central Ch., Chelmsford, Mass., 
to take effect Jan. 3 

DAVIES, Chas. H., ‘Etiwanda, Cal. 

DAVIES, Dan’! D., Windham, O. 

FISK, Dan’! M., First Ch. , Toledo, O. 

HYDE. Chas. L. ., Central th., Toledo, 

Lanne, Warren P., Middieton, 2. to take effect 
e 


MoSKIMMING, David D., Plymouth Ch., Youngstown, 
0., withdraws resi, ation 

PHILLIPS, cote , Bakersfield, Cal. 

PINKER CON, Wm. A., E. Dorset, Vt. 

ROGERS, Alfred H., Mound City, Ill. 

SHAW, Gilbert A., Deer River and Denmark, N.Y., to 
take effect Mch. i. 

a Kdward G., Penacook, N. H., to take effect 


STURTEVANT, Julian M., New England Ch., Aurora, 


STUMP, Geo. E., Moville, Io. 
THOMPSON, John K., 8. Woodbury, V 
WILLIAMS, Ashley J., Plainview, Minn. 
WOOD, Fred. C., Mancelona, Mich. 
Dismissions. 
CADMUS, Wm. E., Hingham, Mass., Jan. 13. 
HARKIS, "Chas. E, Jr.. Moorhead, Minn., Jan. 12. 
SIMS, Thos , Bond St. Ch. -, Toronto, Can., Dec. 30. 
Churches Organized. 
PILGRIM, near Exira, Io. 32 members. 
Miscellaneous. 
FELLOWS, Chas. B., Minneapolis, has been a agpetntes 
evangelist and general missionary by the Minn 
. 8., and is now at work in the Iron Range. 
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GORDON, Chas. E., and wife gave a New Year recep- 
tion to their parish in Lyme, N. H. 

YON, F. Emory, has closed his work at Pilgrim Chapel, 
Madison, Wis., and will devote all his time to the 
Ch. in Sun Prairie, residing in Madison. 

ROY, Jos. E., Western secretary of the A. M. A., has 
recently given stereopticon lectures at Central’ and 
Pilgrim Chs., St. Louis, 

STEMEN, Jobn A,, Minneapolis, is just recovering from 
several weeks’ illness of typhoid fever. 

STURTEVANT, Julian M. ial New E1 gland Ch., Aurora, 
Iil., after five weeks of malarial fever, is rapidly 
pt ne eed his usual vigor and will seek a change of 
clima 

WOOLLEY, Jos. J., tendered a New Year reception to 
the conyregation ‘of Park Place Ch., Pawtucket, R. I. 

he large attendance manifested the warm affection 
of his many friends. An orchestra and refreshments 
added to the good cheer of the occasion. 


MR. MOODY'S PITHY SAYINGS. 


ON THE TREMONT TEMPLE PLATFORM. 





I pity the minister who has to go outside 
the Bible to get subjects to draw a crowd. 

If God doesn’t use me here in Boston to help 
the churches my mission will be a failure. 

There never was a time in my life when I 
believed so strongly in the necessity of regen- 
eration in man—being born in the Spirit. 

Don’t be cast down. If you know any bope- 
ful thing go and tell it to everybody you 
know. If you know anything discouraging 
go and tell it to the Lord. 

I say to you here, and I say it in love, that 
nine-tenths of the church members are with- 
out power. I don’t say they are not Chris- 
tians, but I do say they have no power. 

There are Bostonians who have not yet 
learned that Jesus is risen. They do not un- 
derstand that he bas come out of the grave to 
draw all men unto him. 





A coven should not be neglected. “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy and give 
immediate relief. Avoid imitations. 


As A MATTER OF PRECAUTION.—A prudent man 
will, simply as a matter of precaution, keep a bottle 
of Adamson's Botanic Cough Balsam in his house. 
For coughs and all throat and lung troubles it 
is both a preventive and a cure. Sold by all 
druggists. 





MOST WE: “COME 
WEDDING GIFT, 








‘¢ Mother’s Machine’’ 


With Latest Improvements. Lightest 
Running, Easiest Managed. 


Greatly aids domestic bliss. 
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ALMOST A COMPLETE WRECK. 


But the Wonderful Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura Made Him Well. 


Charles H. Stevens, South Effingham, N.H., 
says :—‘‘ I was about prostrated iu health, ex- 
tremely nervous, limbs stiff in the joints, my 
bowels were bloated badly, and my breathing 
was terrible. I could not stoop without losing 
my breath. In fact I was almost a complete 
— and could do but little work of any 

in 





CHARLES Il. STEVENS, FSQ. 


**T commenced to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and at the end of one 
week I had lessened in girth abuut my bowels 
two inches and now my girth is five inches 
less, and I am able to doa full day’s labor. I 
tell you, if it bad not been for Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy I should 
have been dead before this time, and I {can 
therefore give this wonderful remedy ithe 
highest praise.” foot. ai 

If constipated, use Dr. Greene’aj Cathartic 
Pills with the Nervura. Dr. Greene, 34 Tem- 
ple Place, Boston, Mass., the most successful 
physician in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases, can be consulted free, personally or by 
letter. 













Leading dealers 
everywhere sell 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


Don't risk ime joes of time, labor and ground 
planting seeds of unknown qual- 
hy he market is full of chea 
unreliable seeds. FERRY'S SEEOS 
arealways the best; do not accept 
any substitute. Seed Annual Free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 


Detroit, Mich. 











New Complete Catalogue of 
BEST SEEDS that Grow 
mailed FREE to any address, 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia. 








the SINGER MANUFAGTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St, Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 24, 





BRECK'S POULTRY AND SWINE MEAL rere Fadeea and Poultry: fs 


menin the United States. Enough for 30 hens one month delivered anywhere for§$l. “Points 


for 7 Pe ; 
tvery ng for 
Farm, Garden, Lawn Jose ph 





4th edition, 64 pages mailed free. Piease mention this publication 


Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers offf 


Poultry Supplies 





You will realize that ‘ They 
live well who live vanes: 
if you use. .« « « 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 15. 
Miss Kyle, field secretary of the board, pre- 

sided, and read 2 Cor. 4. An echo from the 

meeting of the previous Friday had rung in 
her ears, ‘‘ In order to win others to Jesus we 
must first win them to ourselves,” leading 
her to speak of the winning power of the 
Christian life, as manifested in the Christian’s 
daily life, in the part of missionary service 
which is performed here at home and in the 
lives and work of missionaries in the foreign 
field. The personal power of the missionary 
was illustrated by the case of one in Japan 
who bore the discomforts of a disagreeable 
journey with so much patience and serenity 
that a non-Christian looker-on came the next 
morning to purchase a copy of the Bible, the 
book whose teachings had made this woman 
what she was; also by Miss Morrill’s early 
experience in China when she said, ‘‘ I cannot 
talk to the women, but they smile at me and 

I smile back.” 

The calendar topic for the day was Prayer 
for Missions in Turkey, and reports were 
given from different stations. Mrs. J. K. 
Browne read a letter from Mrs. Barnum of 
Harpoot, in which she spoke of the orphans, 
from 15,000 to 20,000, in their field and of the 
two bouses which have been hired for their 
use, one for the boys, the other for the girls, 
in that city. Mrs. Barnum and Mr. Ellis are 
a special committee to look after these chil- 
dren. Miss Bush has found great occasion 
for anxiety concerning such children in her 
visits to Egin and other places. Dr. and Mrs. 
Thom and Mr. and Mrs. Larkin had arrived 
at Mardin, during the latter part of the jour- 
ney Dr. Thom traveling by a different route 
from the others, because the shorter route 
threatened so much danger to him. Mrs. 
Thom had courageously volunteered to make 
this part of the journey alone, when upon the 
eve of her setting out Mr. and Mrs. Larkin un- 
expectedly joined her. 

Miss Lamson spoke of the school work as 
going on regularly in the midst of so many 
unusual demands, and read a letter from Miss 
Daniels of Harpoot, written with a “ heart 
full of joy at the way in which the Lord has 
cared for our school.’”’? They were first trying 
the experiment of self-government in the col- 
lege, and so far it had worked well. New 
members join the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties almost every week. Miss Daniels spoke 
of Miss Emma Barnum’s efficient help and of 
Miss Seymour as having ‘‘the very hardest 
work, because all the women go to her with 
every need.’”’ Miss Lamson also read a letter 
from Mrs. Raynolds of Van, who is now in 
Ooroomiah and doing what she can for Ar- 
menians who have taken refuge there. 

Mrs. Fairchild read a letter from Miss Glea- 
son at Hasskeuy, who “ would not change her 
place and work with any one.” In the house 
which was looted by a cruel mob she and 
Miss Cull have re-established housekeeping 
as well as they could, and are dispensing com- 
fort as they may to the depressed, stricken 
people about them. She says, “If we can 
only help them spiritually, how happy we 





shall be! Do pray earnestly for this.” 
BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. JOHN H. WORCESTER, D.D. 


Dr. Worcester died at Burlington, Vt., Jan, 15, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. He was the son of 
Rev. Leonard Worcester, and was born at Peacham, 
Vt., May 28, 1812. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1833, was a tutor at Dartmouth from 1835 
to 1836, and after studying divinity was ordained as 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., in 1839. In 1847 he became pastor 
of the First Church at Burlington, Vt., which he 
served for seven years. After leaving the active 
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ministry he conducted for several years a select 
boarding school for young ladies. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of 
Vermont in 1866. Dr. Worcester had, in a marked 
degree, many of the traits of the family to which he 
belonged. Of strong intellectual powers, his 
preaching was characterized by great vigor and 
grasp of truth. A strict logician, his sermons were 
most convincing and were yet marked by deep ten- 
derness of feeling. He was greatly beloved and 
honored both as pastor and as citizen by the people 
among whom he had dwelt fora full half-century. 
Dr. Worcester was father of the late Prof. John H. 
Worcester of Union Theological Seminary, whose 
death in the prime of life deprived the church of 
one who gave promise of great eminence as a theo 
logian. 





CHARLES H. FORD. 


Mr. Ford, who died Jan. 8, was born of missionary 
parents in Syria in 1856. He was principal for thir- 
teen years of the Calhoun School, Chicago, and asa 
teacher was held in high honor. He was a member 
of Union Park Church and interested in reforms of 
every kind. He was an ardent student of science. 
His highest ambition was to be useful and his daily 
life was an exhibition of the spirit of the kingdom 
of God. 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty: -five cents. Each 
a ditional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
mmey should be sent with the notice. 





BARROWS-—In New Bedford, Jan. 10, Deacon Isaac N. 
Barrows, in his 82d year. For sixty- -three years he 
had been an active and efficient Christian’ worker, 
and for more than twenty-five years he was deacon of 
the Trinitarian Church. He was of a sunny temper- 
ament and endeared himself to all who came in con- 
tact with him. 

DIC “ae Meween. 2am. 10, at the home of her 
niece, Mrs. B. O. Bourdon, after a brief illness, 
Mary Ives Tuitle, aloe of Henry G. Dickerman of 
Mount Carmel, Ct, aged 76 yrs. 

LEAROYD-—In Danvers, Jan. 15, John 8. Learoyd, for 
thirty years eugereniantens ot the Maple Street Sun- 
day school an prominent for many years in the 
Boston Superintendents’ Union, aged 64 yrs. 

WAITE-—In Brattleboro, Vt., Jan. 17, Lucretia E. 
Waite, aged 73 yrs. She was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Third Church and a woman of strong 
vharacter, 

WILDER-—In eer Hills, Jan. 13, Mary E., wife of 
Charles T, Wilder. 








FOR 


SKIN-TORTURED 


BABIES 


And rest for tired mothers in a warm bath with 
CoTIcuRA SOAP anda single application of CUTI- 
OURA (Ointment), the great skin cure. This treat- 
ment will afford instant relief, and point toa 
speedy cure of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, 
itching, burning, bleeding, crusted, scaly skin and 

scalp humors, with loss of hair, when ail else fails. 


Sold ronshout the world. Porter D. anp C. Corp., Sole 
Props., Boston. ag‘ How to Cure Skin-Tortured Babies,” free. 


Every Humor 





From Pimples to Serofuia cured 
by Cuticura Remepizs. 








ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
ae at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 

BROTE RS, 66 Warren St., New York City 





; Cure severe cases after all else has failed. 


21 January 1897 


Scrofula is a word you 
don’t quite understand, but if 
you talk with your doctor, 
he will tell you that it is 
generally believed to be due 
to the same cause which 
gives rise to Consumption. 
It appears mostly in those 
who are fat-starved and thin, 
usually in early life. A 
course of treatment of Scott’s 
Emulsion with the Hypo- 
phosites wherever Scrofula 
manifests itself, will prevent 
the development of the dis- 
ease. Let us send you a 
book. Free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 





In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and sce that the bottle—a 


flat, oval one—bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





HAVE YOU 


SCIATICA 


(Sciatic Rheumatism or Neuralgia of the Hip.) 
1 to 3 large bottles of 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT 


One large 
bottle will cure an ordinary case of 


 SCIATIGA, RHEUMATISM or NEURALGIA 


Originally prepared 50 yar eee by the late Bishop 
Soule. Its success is wonderful 
No case so severe but there is hope in the use of Bishop 


| Soule’s Liniment. 





USE ONLY LARGE BOTTLES FOR SCIATICA. 
If IS JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 
Large Bottles, $1.50: Small Bottles, 75 cts. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 













Grand National Prize of PS gx 
6,600 francs at Paris 


Uind-Laroche 










Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
: tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
P Endorsed by the medical faculty as the ¢ 
eb best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
o> aria, Poorness of the Blood, Ger neral 5 
“> Webility ane’ Wasting Diseases; In- ¢ 
f creases the Appetite, Stre nathes ns the 
be Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
a Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 






New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 
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AT MANU: 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons-& Co., 
’ CARPETS aND UPHOLSTERY, 
" BOSTON. 
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LAST SUNDAY IN BOSTON PULPITS. 

The International Arbitration Treaty fur- 
nished the theme for a number of preachers, 
and their utterances concerning it were uni- 
formly emphatic in its praise and favorable 
to speedy action by the Senate. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas of Brookline felt that the two govern- 
ments should act in the matter as two indi- 
viduals of intelligence and not as pugilists or 
bullies. Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D., of Brighton, 
considered it a particularly bright omen in 
contrast to the present condition of war-bur- 
dened Europe. 

Naturally the evangelistic labors of Messrs. 
Moody, Jones and Murphy occasioned pulpit 
comment. Dr. Lorimer at Tremont Temple, 
Rev. I. J. Lansing at Park Street and Rev. 
Peter MacQueen of Somerville spoke hearty 
words of praise, though Dr. Lorimer justly 
condemned wholesale charges of crime against 
church officers and members unsupported by 
facts. On the other hand, at least two Uni- 
tarian clergymen, Rev. L. W. Sprague and 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., deprecated the prob- 
able effects of such abnormal religious move- 
ments, while another Unitarian, Rev. John 
Cuckson, admitted that certain persons were 
thereby reached and blessed. An Episcopa. 
lian rector in Winchester, Rev. J. W. Souter, 
said that the rescue idea which these evangel- 
ists make prominent is quite the opposite of 
the Episcopal idea of the religious life as a 
growth, and that even if many desirable re- 
sults follow the campaign there should be no 
abatement of the norma! work of the church. 

Rev. A. 8S. Gumbart, D. D., a prominent 
Roxbury Baptist, criticised Ian Maclaren’s 
creed now being circulated by the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity, and said that the im- 
plied teachings of many of Maclaren’s stories 
are anti-Scriptural. A new congregation, 
mainly of Back Bay people, is being gathered 
at Steinert Hall on Boylston Street by Rev. 
8. R. Fuller, who was recently deposed, at his 
own request, from the Episcopal Church, by 
Bishop Lawrence. Dr. Fleischer, the liberal 
Jewish rabbi, invited to his pulpit a Unita- 
rian clergyman, Rev. S. M. Crothers—a some- 
what exceptional action on the pari of a Jew- 
ish rabbi. Rev. E. A. Horton, D. D., spoke 
to the audience of young men that gathers 
every week at the Y. M. C. Unioa concerning 
Benjamin Franklin. At the Lincoln House, 
one of the South End college settlements, 
Hon. T, J. Gargan, prominent in Boston pol- 
ities, inaugurated a series of proposed Sunday 
afternoon talks to the working classes by an 
address on Good Citizenship. 





TIDINGS FROM OUR ARMENIAN OR- 
PHANS’ FUND. 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon, and acknowledged in detail 





Wy STE IN ices ncvedécesccccetssves $582.96 
Previously acknowledged.............s0eeeeeeeee 21,401.87 
TOUR swascaratasysnupeibeossdencnsyaedaets #21 1984.93 


The following letter, dated at the Bible 
House, Constantinople, Dec. 28, 1896, and writ- 
ten by Rev. George F. Herrick, D. D., is the first 
full report we have received of the disposi- 
tion and reception of our Orphans’ Fund. It 
will be eagerly read by the hundreds of per- 
sons in this country, who contributed to the 
fund: 


We have watched with deep interest the 
rapid growth of The Congregationalist’s fund 
for Armenian orphans. The appeal these 
poor children have made has found a re- 
sponse which means something in the line of 
applied Christianity from England, Germany, 
Switzerland and France, as well as from those 
in our own land who have so generously and 
8o promptly responded to your appeal. 

he first $500 you sent went to Harpoot, 
and the next $1,000 went in answer to a pa- 
thetic appeal from Bitlis. Since then Har- 
poot and Sivas have been taken up by Ger- 
man and Swiss friends; Czsarea and Oorfa 
had already been largely aided from Ger- 
many; Brousa is, we expect, to be taken up 
in the spring by the Swiss. The sum in our 
hands this morning was something over 3,000 
Turkish liras [a lira is $4.40], besides the 
$550 designated to Oorfa. The balance, over 
3,000 liras, will be used here. I trust that 
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through you the generous givers, who have 
made their own Christmas happy in thus re- 
membering the Lord’s poor children, will re- 
ceive the thanks of all the missionaries and 
of thousands of children and of their wid- 
owed mothers, whose New Year will be made 
happy by these gifts. The large sum has been 
divided as follows, and I have had the great 
pleasure of sending an unusual Christmas and 
New Year’s greeting to nine of our interior 
stations. I have put the missionaries to 
whom the money has been sent in direct com- 
munication with you, and in due time you 
will hear from them: 
Van, 600 liras. 
Marasb, 400 liras. 
Mardin, 300 liras. Marsovan, 400 liras. 
Aintab, 300 liras. Erzroom, 300 liras. 
Brousa, 200 liras. 


Hadjin, 100 liras. 
Bitlis, 400 liras. 





EVANGELISTS IN BOSTON. 


The impressions made by newspaper re- 
ports of the addresses of some who are now 
conducting evangelistic meetings in Boston 
are a grief to not a few earnest Christians, as 
a number of letters we are receiving give evi- 
dence. One of these, a young pastor in a New 
England city, says: 

Really I am convinced that they are doing 
a work greatly to be deplored, and putting 
upon the churches a burden of discourage- 
ment and abuse which they can ill afford to 
carry. The denunciation of the churches, the 
vulgarity of thought aud expression, all reach 
to the uttermost parts of New England. As 
yet it is to be doubted whether their gospel 
message, much less any strong spiritual in- 
fluences, have forced their way across the 
Charles River. Certainly these are the last 
things one hears discussed in our city as men 
speak together about the workers in Boston. 

¢. 








AN ARGUMENT FOR BUSINESS MEN.—The aver 
age business man does not hesitate a moment on 
the question whether it is wise to havea telephone, 
an office bay, printed stationery, etc., for the better 
conduct of his business, and yet he is satisfied to 
do bis business at a poor, inconvenient desk, where 
the chances of error in the confusion of papers is 
very great. There is not a business man in this city 
who will not be interested in the latest desk offered 
by the Paine Furniture Co. in another column. 

















W G BAKER .. Pays You... 
. . Well to Introduce 
Teas, Spices and Baking Powder. 
UST go among your friends and sell a 

mixed order amounting in total to 50 lbs. 
fora Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 


Decorated Dinner Set: 251bs. for a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold 


Ring; 175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 
Bicycle; or sell 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 
100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle: 200 lbs. for a 


Gentleman’s High-Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. for 
a Fairy Tricycle; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 
8 lbs. for a pair of skates. 
Express or freight paid if cash ig sent 
with order. Send address on postal for 
Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. 18), Springfield, Mass. 
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GOOD HEALTH NEVER 
GOES ON WET FEET 


Wet feet are always running for the 
doctor. Colds, pneumonia, consump- 
* tion—they’re the children of wet feet. 
The best life insurance is a pair of 
“dry feet,—and the dryest feet are in 


““CANDEE”’ 
RUBBERS 


The Candee Co, are the oldest 
rubber makers in the world. They 
*t make every kind of rubber footwear. 
: They were the first to make the high :; 


front rubber for driving storms. 
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a Candee” on a rubbes means? 
the best that can be made. :: 
Any shoe store. : 
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No more round shoulders, Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 

Easily adjusted. Worn with 
By comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 


NICKERBOCKE 
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WHY 


WE SELL fet 
Superior 
Phzetons 

at much 


lower prices = 


than any other firm in the world is explained in our 
Art Catalogue. Send for it! 
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The above cut illrstrates “The Colombo,” one of our popular 
styles. A low priced Pheton, with beauty, grace and strength 2 
Can be fitted (.f desired) with ball-bearing axles and rubber ] 
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Columbus PHATON CO., Columbus, 0. 
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Improvements, 


NUMBER 


REAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
NOT CHANGES 
MERELY, DISTINGUISH 
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NEW 
MODELS 


of the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 





Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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Eighty-Seventh Annual Exhibit 


—OF THE— 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. JANUARY Ist, 1897. 
ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items................... 
Cash in hands of Agents and in Course of Transmission. . 
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Rents and Accrued Interest.............:0-0-eeeceescee ceee 26,027.46 
Real Estate Unincumbered..........-....-.ceccecseeceeeseee 459.575.00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Ist lien).................... 1,375,500.00 
Loans on Collateral Security.........-...-0---seeeeeeeeee eee 10, \ 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value............. 856,036.00 | 
sd New York, ee eee eee 319,046.00 J 
ved Boston, S. , sr badd peehen es 75,857.00 
” Albany & Montreal, Fo" SeeGaeneeabus 79,780.00 y 
I ab die 56 bacteh bah 00s0¥ ss 000k Capeaeusoeeeess 844,120.00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds...................ceeeeeeeee 4,374,929.00 ) 
A 
BRN ARGBUR: 2 5s5 0 Ca eh tee F8 $10,004,697.55 
LIABILITIES. y 
REN ME Lic his Scasce se tievnsedasay obese sedusses eens $1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance............ccececceececcececscveees 4,894,406.84 y 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims................0-eeeee eves 595.888.66 
SN TNT oss daa coins ce s0'ee'cineynisicstoaanena ss es 3,264,392.15 \ 
Surplus to Policy-holders.............cccececceeceeeeees 4,514,392.15 y 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. {fHQS: b. CHASE, Asst Secretary: 
Western Department, Chicago, IIL. { COCRAN © BISSELL, 
Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. \ 
H. K. BELDEN, Manager, WHITNEY PALACHE, Ass’t Manager. 


Metropolitan Department, 50 Wall Street, New York. 
YOUNG & HOOGES, Managers. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 


Boston Department, 12 Central Street. 
JAMES BRUERTON, Manager, 
ARTHUR N. BRUERTON, Assistant Manager. 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend 


The Friend of our Parents 
The Friend of our Grandparents 
The Children’s Friend 
The Mother’s Staunchest Friend 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 


FOR ALL PAIN 


The genuine never fails 
It can always be relied on 
Used internally and externally 


Far superior to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, 
it costs more to buy—but it is cheaper because it is 
stronger, better, purer than anything else. 


X@> Note our name on every label and wrapper 


Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 








THE FEBRUARY ATLANTIC 


. + CONTAINS... 
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The first paper in the series on the Inter- 
pretation of Democracy, entitled 


DEMOCRATIC TENDENCIES } 
By Mr. E. L. GODKIN 
Editor of Zhe Nation (N.Y.). 

This important and interesting article on 
The First Test of Democratic Institue | 
tions, will be an interpretation of Political 


Life and Problems in the United States since 
the Civil War. 
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E. L. GODKIN 








President ELIOT’S 


STUDY OF AMERICAN 
LiquoR LAWS 


Being a comprehensive summary of the 
results of the investigation by The Com- 
mittee of Fifty, one of the most notable 
sociological investigations ever undertaken 
in the United States. 
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My Sixty Days in Greece. 1I.: Prof. B. L. Gu- 
DERSLEEVE. Cheerful Yesterdays: Col. T. W. 
Hicctnson. Emerson, Sixty Years After: Joun 
JayCuapman. The Peabody Education Fund: 
Pres. D. C. Gitman. Village Improvement 
Societies: Mary Carotine Rossins. The 
Juggler: Cuartes Ecpert Crappock. The Story of an Untold Love: Pavt | 
Leicester Forp. 
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